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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


JN France the Governments of M. Briand and M. 

Herriot have fallen. We mentioned last week an 
ominously narrow majority in a crucial division in the 
On Saturday M. Briand was defeated by 
forty-five votes and resigned. M. Herriot formed a 
government which fell in turn on Wednesday. We 
have expressed our anxieties for France in an article 
necessarily written before M. Herriot’s resignation, and 
will here only chronicle the events. When M. Caillaux 
returned last week from London, he found Paris out- 
wardly engaged in entertaining the Sultan of Morocco 
and the Marquis de Estella. There was little enthusiasm 
for his agreement with H.M.’s Treasury, but no great 
The frane was falling below 200 


Chamber. 


apparent hostility. 
to the &. 
* * * * 

On Friday, July 16th, he put before the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber his proposals for “ Special 
Powers.” This amounted to a demand that the Govern- 
ment might legislate by decree until November 30th 
in financial affairs. Among other fiscal matters he asked 
for powers to modify taxation in some directions and 
to make fresh impositions in others. At the Treasury 
he asked for powers to deal with the whole Sinking Fund 


organization for the National Defence Bonds and the 
Treasury Bonds: to conduet relation 
to the Banque de France and the stabilization of the 
Currency. Further, he freely with 
all salaries borne on the Budget. 
his willingness to face unpopularity and he did not 
hide his belief that an autocrat was needed and that he 
was the man. But he also showed his desire to follow 
the Report of the Committee of Experts and we hope 
that in this respect his example will be followed. 
* * x * 


operations in 


proposed to deal 
The last item showed 


On Saturday the Chamber met again. The Govern- 
ment put forward its motion for the special powers in 
the same form in which it had presented it to the Finance 
Committee and without the slight modifications reeom- 
mended by the Committee. This was perhaps rash 
and a tactical error, but the Chamber had probably 
made up its mind already. M. Herriot spoke, not as 
President of the Chamber, but as leader of his party, 
and declared that the motion was one that took from 
Parliament its rights and its duties. M. Louis Marin, 
leader of the group of moderate Conservatives, attacked 
the Government for having done nothing, decried the 
Washington Agreement and then spoke of M. Caillaux’s 
past career. In the voting the Government was defeated 
by 288 to 243. 
* * * * 

The prospects of the new Government were as dis- 
couraging as could well be. The continued 
to fall and the Parisian Press, when not violently 
abusive, offered the coldest of cold comfort. The group 
of M. Louis Marin which did so much to turn out 
M. Briand and M. Caillaux, was hostile to their successors. 
Though the voting in the Chamber seems to Englishmen 
at any rate quite incalculable, no one would prophesy 
majorities for M. Herriot. The 
credits alone seemed insuperable for him as he had put 
himself in direct opposition to the Committee of Experts. 
His Government included M. Painlevé at the War Office 
and two members from outside the old Cartel des 
Gauches. He met the Chamber on Wednesday and 
promised a financial policy of economy: to help the 
exchange and avoid dependance on foreign support, all 
capital held abroad must be brought home, under penal- 
He can hardly have expected the 
Chamber to be satisfied. He was defeated by fifty-three 
As we go to press M. Poincaré is 


franc 


question of foreign 


ties if necessary. 


votes and resigned. 
trving to form a Government. 

shai * * * x 

We mentioned last week the appearance of the TIndus- 
trial Christian Fellowship upon the scene of the Coal 
Dispute. While we might cold-bloodedly doubt their 
worldly wisdom, we wholly admire their motives, courage 
and determination to do all they humanly could to seek 
peace. We have an undefined feeling that the dispute is 
tending at last towards peace, and, if we are right, the 
action of the Fellowship has, indirectly at any rate, 
greatly helped. At a black moment of apparent deadlock 
it brought in a new influence such as comes from action 
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in a spirit that is above ordinary controversy. The 
country, too, is grateful, because it is weary of the un- 


“ 


reasoning and barren “ slogans *’ on one side, as well as 
of the stone-wall attitude on the other. For instance, a 
speech like that of Sir Adam Nimmo last week was 
utterly unsatisfying, not because we presume to dispute 
his facts or desire to refute his conclusions from them, 
but because there was nothing new in it, and what we 
hunger for is a new departure to mect new conditions. 
* * * * 

It may be denied to the Fellowship to help directly. 
The Bishops and others who approached the Prime 
Minister carried the proposals, endorsed by the miners’ 
leaders, that work should be resumed with hours and pay 
as before May Ist; that a subvention should be provided 
by the Government for four months and administered 
under a scheme to be drawn up by the Coal Commissioners ; 
and that in other respects the recommendations generally 
of the Report should be carried out. Mr. Baldwin, in a 
letter consenting to an interview, by word of mouth at 
the interview, and in a speech delivered at Norwich, 
was respectful and sympathetic, but he made it quite 
plain that he was determined not to fly in the face of the 
Royal Commission by giving any new subvention. Most 
of the positive recommendations he is trying to carry 
out as quickly as may be, and he could not consistently 
neglect that negative recommendation that all subsidics 
should stop and not be renewed. In regard to terms of 
wages and hours the Government had done all they were 
justified in doing, and those must now be left to the em- 
ployers and employed to settle between themselves. 

* * * * 

Thus there is still the appearance of trench-warfare, 
but these representatives of religious thought have done 
something towards breaking it up and securing that new 
negotiations will be carried on in a better spirit. Inci- 
dentally two other points have been gained. Whether we 
would like to see a further subvention from the Treasury 
or not, Mr. Baldwin has decided that point, and no one 
in the coal industry need waste time through any arriére 
pensée in that direction. And the general acceptance of 
that decision will make the way clearer for a loan if, as 
nay well be, that proves to be the solution of the problem 
of getting over some of the difficulties of restarting work. 
The second point is that the miners’ leaders have made 
an advance by accepting the principle of arbitration for 
disagreements that may still exist at the end of the 
period of four months. 

7 ~ . = 

The House of Lords has approved the new Union 
of Benefices and Disposal of Churches (Metropolis) Bill, 
as received from the Church Assembly. The purport 
of the Bill as described in the first half of the title was 
scarcely discussed, and is presumably accepted as reason- 
able. As was to be expected, the clauses dealing with 
the sale of the sites of city churches aroused the old oppo- 
sition. It is curious to find the Ecclesiastical Authorities 
urging the practical (by no means purely matcrialist) 
while the “ City ” takes up the fight for sentiment 
Little was said about the use of consecrated 
ground or the desecration of graves. Lord Marshall made 
more of the right of the citizens to keep what their 
ors had paid for in the days of Wren, and Lord 

urged the artistic and historic value of what 


view, 


and ideals. 


predec 

Crawford 
might be thrown 
city which docs not change its aspect almost from day to 


away. There is hardly a street in the 


day: these churches almost alone record the permanence 
of London. The Bishop of Lendon pleaded that he and 
his successors would be hampered at every turn if they 


pe ig age , : 
tried iconoclasm, and certainly the nwuber of people to 


be persuaded would alarin most Bishops who sougiit 


powers under the Bill. But the far-reaching recommen- 
dations of Lord Phillimore’s Committee are still regarded 
as menaces. 

. * * * 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, July 15th, 
the Prime Minister gave particulars of the Agenda for 
the Imperial Conference of next October. They wil] 
include “a general review of foreign policy and defence 
Thus 
questions of foreign representation and the responsibili- 
ties entailed by war in any part of the Empire will come 
Other matters discussed 


and of the questions to which they give rise.” 


to the front as was expected. 
will be Oversea Settlement, the work of the Imperial 
Keonomie Committee and of the Empire Marketing 
Board, and communications, including the work of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee and air services. We are 
afraid that Canada may not be in a position to send 
responsible her 
account of the political position there at the moment. 
Mr. Bruce has said that if Canada is not represented 
he will probably not represent Australia. 
* * * * 

On Friday, July 16th, the Minister of Agriculture 
moved the Second Reading, which was earried without a 
Division, of a new Small Holdings Bill. It is not an 
ambitious Bill, and we shall not expect it to change the 
face of the countryside. But it is on the right lines. It 
gives opportunities, and that is a function that we do not 
grudge to Governments. It extends the opportunities in 
the direction of ownership, and we desire to see small 
ownership extended. It lays the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the operation of the Bill on the already overbur- 
dened backs of the County Councils, but that is better than 
centralization in Whitehall. 
the Act of 1919 and the loss to the taxpayer of eight 
million pounds over the ex-Service Men’s small holdings, 
Colonel Guinness said that the Treasury would only bear 
seventy-five per cent. of the losses incurred. The County 
Councils must be encouraged to administer the scheme 
carefully by bearing responsibility for twenty-five per 
eent. 


representatives of Government, on 


* * * * 

We welcome the scheme and wish it well, but we must 
say, as we have said before, that we have little hope for 
small-holders making an economic success in competition 
with large-holders, unless they will co-operate.  Co- 
operation in buying and selling and even in the use of 
horses and machinery is essential for the small-holders’ 
success. The Danes and Sir Horace Plunkett's socicties 
have been compelled to co-operate for their export trade, 
and the habit has extended in all directions among the 
Danes. But the Englishman’s home market does not 
compel in the same direct way, and unfortunately he 
shows small readiness for spontaneous co-operation. 

* ak oe >» 

On the same day the Commons returned to the Finance 
Bill and the clauses dealing with the Betting Duty were 
passed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s amend- 
ments fixing the rate of duty on eredit bets at 34 per cent., 
and on racecourse bets at 2 per cent. He said that the 
turnover of legal betting was estimated at £275,000,000 
a year and that he expected the duties to produce 
£1,500,000 this year. On Saturday the French Debt 
Agreement was discussed. We can pass by some very 
reasonable criticism of Mr. Mellon’s unfair comments on 
War-debts, which misrepresented Great 
Britain’s position. Mr. Hilten Young made the point 
that a “ safeguarding ” clause was of no help to French 
credit. Mr. Snowden criticized the agreement and thought 
that our general attitude was too generous to other people. 
But Mr. Churchill’s defence of the Treasury was on the 
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whole satisfactory. The Finance Bill was read a third company, and drastic economies will be introduced 


time on Wednesday . elsewhere. We hope that this energy and good sense 
* + * * will bring its reward 
On Tuesday the Under-Secretary for India spoke on “ + x 
the India Office Vote and reviewed the present conditions The Moroccan W has for some time distracted the 
in India. It was a satisfactory and hopeful report that attention of the Press. but not of the Forcign Offices, 


he had to give. Since the policy of wholesale resignations from the working of the international constitution of 
had been abandoned the Swaraj Party had been Tang ie r. The Ti) corre spondent there states that 
disintegrating, and the All-Indie Moslem League had Italy is about to take her place with Great Britain, 
not encouraged ‘ non-co-operation.” The troublesome France and Spain. We hope that there may be no 
problem ol the Sikh shrines ‘was practically sé ttled. delay in this action, since the constitution was framed 


The emancipation of the slaves in the unadministered with infinite labour in the expectation that Italy would 


part ol Burma had been suecessful. Trade was good take her part with t! thers as a Mediterranean Power. 
and the Budgct again balanced. Lord Winterton did If all the difficulties of her entry, whether due to Latin 
not minimize, however, the dangers of the hostility jealousies or other causes, are now overcome, the work 
between Hindus and Moslems. and he emphasized the of administering t! international zone should become 
fact that the British troops and civilians alone prevented — Casier and more iti tors 
massacres. There was little criticism of his speech in * * * a 
the debate, which was marked by Colonel Josiah General Wu Pei-fu i uid to hay taken a very 
Wedgwood’s generous appreciation of Lord Irwin. satisfactory step in ordering the restoration of the 5 lt 
* ¥ 4 * Gabelle which his subordinates had ized. If this order 
Co nal rioting between the Hindus and Moslems !° ‘ ffective, a most serious wrong may be righted, but the 
blazed up again in Caleutta last week. The Moslems seem later reports are not ¢ uraging A fortnight ago it was 
to have been guilty of originating the trouble when they announced that Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin had at 
ttacked a Hindu religious procession. In Western last agreed not to f ft each ther, and had | inc! d 
Ind there 1s also discontent among the Jains over an their great joint atta mn the Kuominchun trooy bout 
ficial award in connexion with a pilgrim’s tax. The twenty miles north of Peking TI midition of tl 
Viceroy in a speech at Simla on Saturday, July 17th, troops since General Feng’s departure to Moscov in 
showed how wisely he views the prevalent ill-feeling only be guessed at I battle | aged for some d ; 
the Indians of different religions. He dwelt on but so far ther littie news of bloodshed on cither sid 
the utterly unfounded charge that anv British Government - y 
T ed at divisions among Indians: the foundation of qt is long since t! mn P no vere heard t t Le rd 
t whole British policy of gradual political advance in DD Abe as is leaving B mene Now the appointment of 
India was based Upon, and could only make progress sir R nald Lindsay to Pere im is definite : maunced, 
vood will of Indians towards each other. He Lord D \bernon has lived down many prejudi ind 
1 lofty appe al to the leaders of thought and religion & “<9 d long ago the « dence of the G ; i as 
in India to draw their followers along this path of good well as Ourselves | m » He g t r 
1 great vices; not t for | last t f 
x * * * work in preparing B 1 for th | atic f Loea 
\\ tl o] id to record the definite announcement that, Durit ery a ciacheas ind Lad Ab ' 
cll, T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York will ™ade H.M.’s Embassy take a pla f social influenc 
G \ustralia next vear m order that the Duke may which has be: ut ut il ' ) Emi } 
officially open on May 9th the new Federal Capital of | Berlin could have taken. W pe tha 
Commonwealth, Canberra. The Government and long leisure at hot ted tt ; fn 
Australia petitioned the King that it might be @5 We S! Idom il t fo 1 ( 
calling how His Majesty opened the first Federal rience, and in part to t 10 
P ment on behalf ol his father. The King has l provement of t i tisl ti ‘oud re { the 
; ented, and we ha every hope that the visit will be n ub t 
a ful and happy one for all concerned. . + al 
a course of the Belgian frane has mystill d thos ) t A ) 
lerstand little of international finance. The take | und to effect t ha t f 
\ treated Belgium with a proper generosity through Mos reat nat his 
the VW | in the distribution of reparations. Far It we did t 7 < that 
! tant, her people wasted no time in getting to mol t mpleted, ud reg t sfer As it 
soon > they re gained their country. Their is xpect great s t Be HH 
G it k the right steps to fund their American = | ded in Turke' H.M.’s Minist p 
del 1 Belgian france seemed to dese rve a better tate Sir & ree Clerk \ nt =} }: 
t t French, but they fell t wether. The Government Constant pl Del t War HH “ st K yr 
I | yg ago, rallant attempt to cut t] ties that t] y Ss \ VAS S ) 
} ! and prepared to stabilize their exchang Buka ind Bue 19. J Paris 
T t pt d, and now they are redoubling their wit Lord Bal! ked it to a 
é = Sa whole nation behind then Their S e Cou 
P t is prorogued until October and they have put — firmness lt 
t lar and constitutional Sovereign in the position * ‘ * x 
to that which the French reL_us¢ to | t Bank Rate, > per ent., ; ingead trom . cr . a 
M. x ipv. The King and his Ministers have full December 8rd, 1925 War Loan r n vas on 
7 alta gee a ies tenis lc, stiniliadie y Wednesday 1014 1 Wednesday week 100 , ir avo 
a7 ¢ ; . F z es o Q “ 100 kunding Lo t cent Wiis n VV in | 
i sis to be president of a financial council which will on Wednesday week 86 ‘aa acca 1a APE Pe: me 
men of business. Already the practical step is (3) per cent.) was on Wedeesday 76 i. Wifnclienesh nek 


’ ' ; 
be taken of handing the State railways over to a 76; a year ago 
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OF THE DAY 
FRANCE 


RANCE is in sad trouble again and has our heartiest 
sympathy. In her minor troubles we are often 
tempted to say, indeed we have said, that they are 
due to her own faults or mistakes. But in real difficulties 
and perplexities a cry of distress from France never fails 
to make us long to help. A man cannot define why 
his instinct is to aid a woman, and we are conscious that 
Latin races have feminine traits which appeal to us. 
But that is a small part of the matter; so are the 
comparatively sordid facts that France is a customer for 
our trade and a debtor to our Treasury whom our heads 
want to see rich and prosperous. In times like these 
the heart rather than the head influences our feelings. 
France has long been our friend and ally, sharing our 
perils and knitting our heart with hers. 

We had great hopes that she would submit to 
M. Caillaux as to a surgeon and carry out the treatment 
that he prescribed, unpleasant though it was sure to be. 
We thought that she agreed with the opinion that we 
formed, mainly upon observation of her own opinion, 
that he was the best surgeon available and that his 
accepted. But we are disappointed. 
for autocratic power in finance. He 
certainly did not assume any persuasive modesty in 
asking. It is not in his nature to do so, and, indeed, 
his blunt masterfulness was not without its impressiveness 
as a gauge of the seriousness with which he addressed 
himself to his terrific task. We in Great Britain hate 
on principle the idea of dictatorship. In France there 
is far less hatred of that idea, but there is more bitter 
personal hatred of politicians than any we yield to here. 
Only a popular leader can lead the French in a crisis, 
and M. Caillaux has never sought popularity, nor has 
he ever had any illusions about the degree of popularity 
that his career has earned in the past. He probably 
had as shrewd an idea as anyone of the shrinkage in 
popularity that would follow the arrangement made a 
few days ago with the British Treasury. There have 
been times in our history when personal reputation 
rather than popularity, deserved or undeserved, has 
deprived us of the service of able men, witness King 
George’s choice of the sober Addington instead of the 
infinitely abler Fox; but the French have less reason 
to throw out the man who they know is fittest to set 
their house in order for them. 

And what will M. Herriot do? We can understand 
his objections to a Briand-Caillaux Government. He 
knows that foreign credits or loans will hurt French 
pride sharply and lead to fears of a Dawes Committee 
in France, but does he believe that France can do 
without them? He knows that legislation by decree 
is contrary to the principles of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, but is he such a stickler for Parliamentary 
principles that he can conceive of no moment when 
they might be momentarily overshadowed with 
advantage ? H[le knows that many of his supporters 
long to make trial of the Capital Levy to save the 
Treasury, but does he imagine that the moment to try 
it is when the chute of the frane is exacting a levy of 
nine-tenths of the taxpayer’s capital? We confess 
that we stand amazed at his daring. Hf he does well 
for France we shall rejoice at the result of astonishing 
courage, but at present we do not see whither he is going. 

Naturally the air is full of rumours. Extremists, 
Royalists cv Communists prick up their ears or ask 
what they eateh in’ troubled waters. Rumour 
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decisions must be 


M. Caillaux asked 


Cail 





magnifies their efforts and their powers to do anything 
at all. Discontent can be stirred in the Army, and who 
will get the control of that influence, always much 
stronger in France than in Great Britain? The Treasury 
grows emptier daily, and it needs but little to make the 
Frenchman, and_ still less to make the Frenehwoman, 
begin to hoard against trouble. 
an immense impetus towards the expectation of a real 
dictatorship. The little body of French Fascists can 
persuade more and more people to call for a Mussolini. 
They are not the serious part of the movement. It is 
much more to the point to remember that Parliamentary 
Government has not among Latin races had the same 
success, nor been the same part and parcel of their 
habits of mind, that we have made it. To fly with 
enthusiasm to a successful General in war not ten years 
past would not be to them the wild step that it would 
be to us. Already we hear of one reluctant Marshal 
being begged to leave his tent and to save his country. 

Outside France, Belgium dreads being drawn down a 
slippery financial slope with her ally and neighbour. 
Germany knows what are the process and effects of a 
currency disappearing into annihilation, and she does 
not want to see any country undergo them on her 
borders. We, in Great Britain, gan only look on until 
the course of France is set in some new direction. At 
present the winds and waves alone drive her along. 
Let her believe in our sympathy and above all remember 
that there is no English word for Schadenfreude because 
there is no such feeling here. 


There is, of course, 


OF THE CHURCHES 
PRIME MINISTER 


THE LEADERS 
AND THE 


F the door in Downing Street has not’ been banged 
and bolted against the peace makers, as we believ« 
it has not and never will be while Mr. Baldwin is Prime 
Minister, it behoves us and all good citizens to use the 
utmost care and reticence in writing on the coal dispute. 
Even a single voice may precipitate the avalanche which 
we all want to avoid. But, though discretion is so greatly 
needed, there are one or two things which may be said in 
regard to the action of the Bishops and Free Church leaders 
and their deputation to the Prime Minister, which noi 
only do not involve danger or breach of confidence, but 
which may help the public to understand the true 
position. After all, public opinion is a vital factor in the 
problem, and it is that it should be well 
instructed. 

The representatives of the Churches acted exactly 
as any impartial and good citizen would have wished 
them to act. They did not “ butt in.” They did not 
enter upon a quarrel in which they were not concerned. 
They did not pose as experts. They did not attempt to 
negotiate, or to make terms and obtain concessions as if 
they were delegates or plenipotentiaries. They acted, as 
was right for a body of their kind, as mediators. Their 
primary object was to ascertain exactly what the miners 
meant when they expressed their willingness to accept 
the Report upon conditions. Having obtained the 
miners’ views, in precise terms, with the endorsement and 
acceptance of the leaders attached, they passed on this 
important information to the Government. In fact the 
representatives of the Churches acted as interpreters. 
It may perhaps be said, “* But interpreters are apt to be 
critics, in spite of themselves,” but we are convinced that 
this was as little so in the present instance as was possible. 

Another point of importance is to be noted. It appears 
to have been assumed in certain quarters that the miners 
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took the initiative and asked the representatives of the 
Churches to make the best terms that they could with the 
Government. This is not in accordance with the facts. 
The Industrial Christian Fellowship endeavoured through- 
out to act as peace-makers. In this capacity they first 
approached the mine owners and endeavoured to discover 
exactly their position. After meeting the owners and 
hearing their views on the Report, they invited the miners 
to come to them anda to state their attitude in regard to 
the proposals of the Commissioners. Then they trans- 
mitted the result to the Prime Minister. 

Necdless to say we make no claim to speak for the 
representatives of the Churches ; but, judging by their 
public utterances and the form of their memorandum in 
which they passed on the proposals accepted by the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation, their view from the 
beginning was consistent with the view so often expressed 
by the Spectator. The Government, we have urged, in 
effect empanelled a jury when they appointed the 
Royal Commission and instructed them to give a verdict. 
That verdict, obtained after a diligent hearing of the 
facts, and after a large expenditure of public money, 
ought to be applied —if possible with the consent of the 
litigants, but, if that consent cannot be obtained, must 
still be carried out. 

It will be seen that Mr. Baldwin, in his letter to the 
Bishop of Lichfield, by implication limits this view. 
In regard to hours and wages he declares that ‘* The 
terms and conditions on which work can be resumed in 
the coal-mining industry are not within the power of the 
Government to determine. They can only be settled by 
agreement between owners and miners.” In dealing with 
the proposal for Government help during an interregnum 
strictly limited to four months, Mr. Baldwin went on to 
declare that the Government could not possibly assent 
tosucha proposal. ‘ Apart from any other consideration, 
the disastrous effect of this prolonged stoppage on the 
national finances has made any further subsidy in aid 
of wages quite out of the question.” He also emphasized 
the Commissioner’s strong condemnation of any subsidy 
in their Report. Incidentally we may note here that the 
representatives of the Churches were clearly not passing 
on a demand for a return to the old subsidy, but merely 
for some financial assistance from the Government. It 
may well be asked how, if the Government’s finances will 
not stand the restricted sum asked for during the 
interregnum, they can stand a prolonged stoppage. The 
expenses of the dispute, which fall directly on the 
Government, the Poor Law, and other local authorities, 
and indirectly upon all British commerce, probably cost 
four or five times as much a week as the biggest assistance 
ever contemplated by those who believe in Government 
aid with a time limit, not exceeding four months. In 
ther words, prolongation of the stoppage, which 
unfortunately is a possibility, might prove the greater 
hurden on the national finances. In saying this we are 
making no attempt to prejudice the decision of the 
Government to adhere to the Commissioners’ condem- 
nation of any subvention. We are only trying to put 
clearly the financial dilemma. 


But, even if the Government holds to this attitude of 


non possumus towards suggestions for Government 
assistance, we are glad to believe that the door still 
remains open for external and private plans of assistance 
by way of loan. It is common knowledge that a scheme 
is being considered (with full financial backing of the 
highest kind) under which the money required to promote 
a settlement on the lines of the memorandum sent by the 
representatives of the Churches to Mr. Baldwin can be 
obtained, provided the Government do not in effect veto 


the arrangement by refusing the statutory _ powers 
required as the basis for a lean. Capital and interest, 
under such powers, would be a charge upon the industry 
for five, or possibly ten, vears. If the arrangement takes 
place, the annual charge involved would be met by the 
miners, by the royalty owners, and by the colliery 
companies, in equal shares. Such a solution, no doubt, 
involves sacrifices on the part of the three parties con- 
cerned ;_ but small compared with the sacrifices required 
by a prolonged stoppage, followed by a “ victory ” for 
either side. 

Before we leave the subject this week we would 
remind our readers of the work that has been done by 
the Standing Committee of the House of Commons, which 
has been considering amendments to the Government's 
Mining Industry Bill. For instance, at their last sitting 
on Tuesday a new clause was added on the questions of 
examinations and certificates, designed to carry out the 
Commissioners’ advice that abler men should be attracted 


. from outside to take responsible positions in the industry. 


Another, which received the support of the Labour 
members, is intended to implement the recommendations 
of the Report upon pit committees. In effect, their 
establishment is left to voluntary effort for two years, 
but if at any pit none is then formed, the law will establish 
one over the heads of those concerned. The importance 
of this work is bound to appear before long. 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New MemsBer. 
NTER-ALLIED debts, India, the Post Office, the 


Ministry of Transport, and (once again) the Betting 
tax, have all been discussed this week in a half empty 
and wholly listless House. Members of all parties were 
hot, weary, and disillusioned. It is felt that the part 
played by Parliament in the coal dispute is on all fours 
with that played by the Bishops——well-intentioned but 
futile. Unionists are wondering whether it is really worth 
while going on informing our industrialists how to 
run their businesses. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
has now ranged itself behind Mr. Cook, and no longer 
attempts to curb the activities or shape the policy of the 
Miners’ Federation. 

The only Labour leader who still wields some influence 
on the main issues is Mr. J. H. Thomas, and he does it 
by virtue of his position in the Trade Union movement, 
and not as a member of the front Opposition bench. 
The Prime Minister has always laid it down that a settle- 
ment can only come by negotiation between the actual 
disputing parties. And the House of Commons has now 
tacitly abandoned its attempts to bring about an improve- 
ment in the situation, and is preparing for its holiday with 
mingled resignation and relief. Upon one subject the 
Government is heartily blamed, and with justification. 
The profiteering in coal imported from abroad is out- 
rageous. Not only has no attempt been made to control 
prices during the crisis, but no enquiry is being held into 
the matter, and the Minister of Mines does not even 
trouble to come down and answer questions on the 
subject. It is the duty of any Government to see that the 
community as a whole is not exploited by reason of cir- 
cumstances which are beyond control. 

The Liberal debate on the Churchill-Caillaux agreement 
elicited no new information and aroused little interest. 
Mr. E. C. Grenfell, the senior member for the City, im- 
pressed the House with a weighty and lugubrious analysis 
of the arrangement. Commander Hilton Young spoke 
well. And Mr. Churchill, not being on very firm ground, 
decided to be boring, and succeeded. The general feeling 
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amongst members seemed to be one of despair of France 
coupled with a kind of displeased acquiescence with the 

Jnited States, and a proper appreciation of our own 
superiority over both those countries ! 

The rowdyism which was so apparent a fortnight ago 
has now completely disappeared. Mr. Jack Jones is 
occasionally ordered out, but no one notices. The 
Labour Party, rent by internal dissension, watches power 
being once more steadily transferred from the parlia- 
mentary party in the House of Commons to the trade 
unions outside with increasing anxiety. The “Liberal 
party has ceased to maintain any pretence of unity, and 
Mr. Perey Harris has now added himself to the list of 
leaders. And Unionists are not happy. 
some sort with regard to trade unions has become in- 
evitable, and will as inevitably produce uproar. There 
is also the Louse of Lords, not to mention the unsolved 
coal problem. So that it is true to say that all are equally 
depressed. This is to the good, for it will render the 
trade boom which must follow a settlement im the coal- 
fields all the more pleasurable. 


“CLEAN AIR FOR LEEDS” 


j E have received from the Leeds Corporation a most 
interesting. little booklet bearing this title. 
It seems that the citizens of Leeds, meeting together 
eighteen months ago to consider how they could best 
celebrate the tercentenary of the granting of a charter to 
their borough, came to the practical and original conclusion 
that the best thing they could do was to appoint a “* Clean 
Air Committee,” which should report on how best the 
atmosphere of the city could be purified. The present 
book is the result of that Committee's labours. It proves 
that there is a strong and growing mass of public opinion 
in the industrial centres themselves which is beginning 
to demand firm action in this matter. 
This is the general case as set out by the citizens of Leeds: 


“Tt is not generally realized that every grown person draws into 
his lungs daily about 30 to 35 Ibs. of air, or about six times the 
weight of the liquid and solid food required to nourish his body. 
Whilst the local authority is scrupulously careful that by constant 
inspection and adequate penalties his food is free from adulteration, 
it has long been indifferent to the pollution of the air he breathes. 
Surely on grounds of health alone we have a right to look to our 
Minister of Health and our sanitary authority to provide pure air. 
At the same time it must be admitted that this indifference is 
shared by the general public ; for our attitude of unconcern towards 
our smoke polluted atmosphere is only equalled by the apathy wo 
display towards our smoke blackened buildings and our squalid and 
dirty surroundings. Lord Newton, in his recent address in Leeds 
during ‘ Health Week,’ stated with much truth ‘that, whereas wo 
pride ourselves upon being the most cleanly people personatly in 
the civilized world, there are certain parts of the country whic h are 
dirtier than anything that can be shown in any other country of 
Europe.’ ” 

And this is their conclusion :— 

“We believe that with a little effort and good will on the part of 
the citizen in adopting our recommendations, and enhanced facili- 
ties by the provision of cheap smokeless fuel combined with a 
firmer attitude towards defaulters on the part of the local authority, 
smoke in Leeds, if not entirely suppressed, might be reduced to an 
almost insignificant amount.” 

Anyone who has ever been to Leeds must know how 
great a change this would be! The booklet goes on to 
a careful analysis of the nature and origins of smoke. 
The first thing which they make clear is the relatively 
high importance of domestic smoke, as against indus- 
trial. The Report makes this clear by the following 
argument :— 

“. . about a quarter of the total weight of domestie soot 
consists of tar, wheroas in that from the boiler chimney it is almost 

reason why domestic soot is so deleterious is 
rry content renders it adhesive, and the permenent 
and tree trunks, brickwork and masonry, 
and,in short, everything it touches is readily 
know, is not removablo by rain, and the 


discoloration of buildings and evergreens in 
mainly due to domestic smoke.” 


necligible. The 
obvieus. Its ta 
blackening of foliage 


fabrics and woodwork, 
explained. Tar. 
steadily 
and near 
In a way this seems to be bad news, for undoubtedly 


as we 
increasing 
towns is, therefore, 


Legislation of 


— 


domestic smoke is more difficult to deal with than indus. 
trial smoke. But after all there are other, and in our 
view more serious, evil effects from smoke than “ the 
permanent blackening of foliage and tree trunks, brick- 
work and masonry, fabrics and woodwork.” Indeed 
the Leeds Committee does not seem to us to attach 
quite enough importance to the appalling and devas. 
tating results of smoke upon the child population :— 

‘The amount of daylight obscured by the smoke cloud is readi ily 

estimated by a simple chemical method and the figures (which give 
the amount of iodine liberated during 24 hours from an acid solut ion 
of potassium iodide) serve to show that on some days half the total 
daylight is lost in the industrial and central parts of Leeds.” 
The Leeds Committee should investigate some of the 
modern facts and figures as to the effect of the lack of 
sunlight on such diseases as rickets, for example. For 
all they have to say on the appalling disclosure that 
half the daylight is cut off from their citizens is this :— 

“The remerkable effects achieved in tuberculosis and other 
diseases by treatment with artificial light and especially ultra- 
violet rays (which are almost completely cut off by a smoke-laden 
atmosphere) has added a new and powerful argument for remoy ing 
the pall of smoke from towns.” 

What does it matter that the Town Hall is grimy as 
compared to the fact that hundreds of twisted, broken, 
hobbling cripples are wandering about their streets % 
And, fortunately, it is in a large measure the industrial 
smoke which has cut off that fifty per cent. of daylight, 
the absence of which has stunted these wretches. We 
say fortunately, for as the pamphlet makes abundantly 
clear, the great bulk of industrial smoke could be 
‘abated’ to-morrow if only the matter was taken 
vigorously in hand. And undoubtedly the citizens of 
Leeds show signs that they are going to act. At the 
end of the pamphlet is printed a summary of the measures 
recommended :— 


“Your Committee advocate in the case of— 
“Private Houses. 

“ Hotels. 

“ Tnstitutions. 

** Cooking by gas or electricity. 

“Water Heating by Coke, supplemented for occasional ux 
by gas or electricity. 

“ General Heating. W here central heating is used, coke 
boilers ; where fireplaces are used, the substitution, as far 
as practicable, of coal ce coke. 

* Factories. 

“Precautions, if necessary under legal pressure, for the pre- 

vention of excessive smoke : 
“(a) By effective installation and suitable appliances. 
“(b) By the use of proper care on the part of the firemen 
that the apparatus is employed to the best advantage. 
* Generally. 
“That Public Opinion be directed to the matter, 
community mey appreciate : 
““(a) That a great improvement can be made. 
““(6) That such an improvement will do much to remove 
one of the worst evils of modern English city life.” 


so that the 


If vigorous action is taken along these lines Leeds may 
show the way to the rest of England in a social reform 
which is second to none in importance, 


wens ‘ , — - 

NEW SPIRIT IN ITALY’S 

Yr 7 a 4 rh 7 

LABOUR LEGISLATION 

[Signor Villari is entitled, as a distinguished advocate of Fascism, 
to answer the article which we published on July 10th from a 
correspondent in Italy. Fascism has fostered Italian national pride 
in a marvellous manner, and has undoubtedly advanced national 
prosperity. But it must not be thought that we should like to see 
the British spirit of individual liberty subjected to any such trial 
of extreme étatisme.—Ep. Spectator. | 

NRITICS of Fascism are so anxious to prove (a) that 

/ the movement is wickedly reactionary and con- 
ecived solely in the interest of capitalist blood-suckers 
and (b) that it is merely Bolshevism in disguise, that 
they are apt to ignore the real spirit of the movement 
and, incidentally, the contradiction between (a) and (/). 
This is particularly the case with regard to the recent 
labour laws, the paradoxical description of which in 
the article published in the Spectator of July 10th might 
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well leave the public in ignorance of the essential objects 
of these measures. Perhaps a little explanation on the 
point may therefore prove useful. 

The experience of the past years, especially of the 
stormy period from 1919 to 1922, had proved how 
disastrous to the general welfare of the nation was the 
almost uninterrupted series of strikes and_ lock-outs. 
Richer countries might afford svch luxuries, but Italy, 
poor as she was in natural resources, could not, and the 
only hope for the reconstruction of her national economy 
after the War lay in industrial and agricultural peace and 
The 


Fascist movement, especially after its successful onslaught 


in the rigid discipline of labour and production. 


on the formerly all-powerful Red unions of the Po valley 
jn 1920-21, absorbed large masses of workers and created 
a new spirit in the relations between capital and labour, 
and the newly-created Fascist syndicates suceceded in 
effecting peaceful solutions of numerous labour disputes 
in a manner satisfactory to both sides. Thus, while in 
1920 there had been 2,090 strikes with 2,318,685 strikers 
and a loss of 30,569,218 working days, the figures for 
1922 were only 575, 447,919 and 6,916,914 respectively. 

The theory is that strikes and_ lock-outs, 
independently of the rights or wrongs of either party, 
are in themselves pernicious, as they hold up production 


Fascist 


to the prejudice of third parties, viz., the community as a 
whole, and thereby weaken the nation both economically 
Nor should it be forgotten that in Italy 
such agitations almost always assume a distinctly political 


and politically. 


and revolutionary character, even if they commence as 
But strikes were not wholly 
eliminated, even after Fascism had come into power, and 


purely economic disputes. 


it was believed that in certain cases they could not be 
Phere were, indeed, in 1924 and 1925, some 
strikes actually promoted by the Fascist syndicates in 
the workers. Gradually, however, an 
entirely new conception of the labour problem was being 


avoided. 
the interest of 


Fascism rejected in toto the notion of class 
with its hatred and 
The nation, the Fascists claim, is not divided 
the employers and 
but it is a compact whole, composed of 


evolved, 
warfare, attendant sequel of 
discontent. 
into two watertight compartments 
the employed 
innumerable categories of producers, all of whom must 
contribute to the welfare of the country. The old Marxian 
German cry “ Proletarians of all the world, unite” is 
replaced by the principle of the community of interests 
vithin 


workers are more closely bound up with those of the other 


of all classes the nation. The interests of the 
classes of Italians than with those of the workers of foreign 
countries or of international bodies run by cosmopolitan 
To unite all classes within the nation is the 

After that the time may come for closer 
international solidarity. 


iwitators. 


lirst object. 


The Fascist syndicates are thus placed on an essentially 
patriotic basis. They rapidly secured ever wider support 
and their membership increased at the expense of the 
old Red unions and of the newer Popolare unions which 
To-day they 
comprise well over two million members, which is a 


were losing their hold over the masses. 


very large figure in a country like Italy where organized 
labour represents a smaller proportion of the total than 
is the case in Britain, Germany or the United States. 
The whole country is now covered with a network of 
syndicates according to the various categories in the 
various trades—employers, experts, the managerial and 


clerical staffs, and the workers—grouped in larger units, 


municipal, provincial, regional, and into the fifteen 
national corporations. To these were subsequently 
added the syndicates of professional men. On_ these 


bodies representative powers are conferred, whereas other 


unions, such as the Red syndicates, may continue to 
exist, but merely as de facto organizations without legal 
recognition or responsibility. 

The most interesting aspect of the new labour legislation 
is the system of compulsory arbitration which has been 
established. Just as private individuals are not allowed 
in any civilized country to take the law into their own 
hands, but are obliged, if they feel themselves to have been 
wronged, to have recourse to a court of law, in the Fascist 
view the same principle is applicable to classes and 
categories of employers and employed. Ii a dispute 
arises and cannot be settled amicably, the aggrieved party 
must apply to the labour courts created for the purpose. 
These courts are the labour sections attached to the courts 
of appeal and are composed of three judges and two 
in labour problems and the 


assessors, one an expert 


other in questions concerning production. Their awards 
must be based on the law, when it exists, custom, the 
conditions of the particular trade involved, the cost of 
living, and the cost of production, and the judges are 
instructed to bear in mind the general interests of produc- 
tion, z.e., of the community as a whole, and to avoid the 
risk of causing the closing down of an industry and the 
Both strikes and lock-outs 


are therefore prohibited, and the party which has recourse 


consequent unemployment. 


to such action or refuses to abide by the award of the court 
With the creation of the Ministry 
of Corporations the whole syndicalist organization is 


is liable to punishment. 


placed under the supervision of the State and the whole 
force of labour, which under the past régime had been 
divorced from and indeed antagonistic to the nation, is 
brought within its orbit. It will, of course, need time before 
final judgment can be passed on the success or failure of 
the scheme, and the actual laws may have to be modified 
in part. But with the spirit of collaboration which 
inspires all classes in Italy to-day there is every hope that 
it will succeed, and if it does it will have provided a 
solution for 
problems of the day, in spite of the supercilious scepticism 


one of the gravest social and economic 
of certain foreign highbrows. 
Luicr VILLARI. 
WAYSIDE MARKETS 
rPXIMES change, and we keep on lamenting that this 
But 


sometimes 


or that is different from twenty years ago. 
changes are not all for the worse, and they 
bring new opportunities. 

Henry Ford has done more to alter the modes of life 
in his own country and ours than most dynasties which 
The introduction of the cheap 
car has enormously diversified the lives of the urban 


lasted for generations. 


population, and has also brought new possibilities within 
Amongst other things 
the country 


the reach of country dwellers. 
the 


it has urban consumer to 
producer's door. 
Cars of possible consumers pour out of the towns at 


for 


brought 


holiday and other times. They have a keen eye 
picking up a mushroom here and there, flowers, a few 
the rural 


a spirited attempt to make 


green branches, or some other crumb from 
table. In America I 
the most of this, and to eliminate the middle man by 
selling direct. In the enchanted land of New Hampshire 


* fall,” 


saw 


during the under an even blue sky, purple hills 


rise above a flutter of scarlet and orange leaves. All 
along these roads, where the red coats marched in 1775, 


at every farm and corner are little wayside markets. 
Great jars of cider, through which the setting sun throws 
lieht, 


round them are flaming scarlet 


glow like immense topazes. Hieaped 


shafts of 
apples, and long yellow 
modestly laid 


pumpkins. These marvels of colour are 
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on a board stretched across two barrels standing up 
on end. On a small blackboard, or piece of plank, prices 
are roughly chalked. The passing motorist, happy as 
a child in his day in the country, can get for a few cents 
that most abiding joy of childhood, “something to 
take home ” to the city. 

Since I returned to England I have wondered whether 
we in this country could not do more in the way of wayside 
markets. I have seen attempts at it in more than one 
place. An artist of my acquaintance, who is also a 
farmer, is preparing a portrait of his finest pedigree 
ram to be placed in the corner of a field. Passers-by can 
judge of the quality of the flock, and enquiring Jasons 
can turn aside in quest of the golden fleece. But wayside 
markets need to be more numerous and better known. 
Our lanes are narrow and winding, and the subdued 
colours of our produce much less spectacular than those 
of New Hampshire. The passing motorist does not 
expect to see them, and often does not notice them. 
If they were a more established fact, town people could 
count on getting eggs, apples, or cut flowers. 

Small producers, with no trouble to themselves, might 
have regular customers coming to their doors, and would 
be saved all trouble and selling expenses. The plant, 
either two barrels and a board, or an old deal table, 
is not costly or hard to come by. It would help those 
who have not a sufliciently large or regular supply for 
a shop or town market, and interest the town buyer 
in the difficulties and vicissitudes of food production, 
It would perhaps also incline him to a more friendly 
interest in agriculture, and make him realize that the 
swallowing up of arable and other farming land by houses 
is not without its dangers. 

It is amusing to picture a great development in wayside 
markets. We may live to see a stream of cars filled with 
those eminent physicians and diet experts who advise 
us so movingly to eat home-grown and not tinned foods 
going out from the cities to put into practice their theories 
of ‘* safety first ’’ in eating. 

Barpara Isiir, 


A FOURTH STUMP IN CRICKET 


: ine drawn Test Matches have converted Lord 

Harris to the view that the rules of cricket need 
revision! We live in a revolutionary epoch. Constitu- 
tions and dynasties, we imagined, might come and go, 
but the rules of cricket—these at any rate we had sup- 
posed were fixed and immutable. The shock of Lord 
Harris’ pronouncement has been considerable. That a 
thing so superbly English as cricket should be changed 
seems almost impossible; yet, before we too hastily 
condemn the innovators, we must consider whether they 
have not a case. It may be that they can even claim to 
be more conservative than we are ourselves. 

Can it be that considerations of this sort have influ- 
enced Lord Harris? The rules of cricket have indeed 
remained almost constant for several decades, but mean- 
while the game itself has been steadily changing. By 
slow but inexorable stages the bat has gained greater 
and greater mastery over the ball. Whether this is due 
to a lack of tireless fast bowlers, to modern scientifically 
dressed wickets, or to an enormous growth in batting 
skill we do not pretend to say. But the fact remains 
that average scores have risen steadily and continuously 
for the last ten years. In the Gentlemen and Players 
match last week over 1,100 runs were scored in their 
two first innings, and perhaps the climax was reached 
in the last Test, when England, after having made just 
under three hundred runs, was generally deseribed as 


a 


having “ collapsed’?! What would Grace have said of 
such a situation as that? There is a strong case, then, 
for the view that some change in the rules would be not 
so much an innovation in the game as an attempt to 
restore it to its old position. The old equilibrium between 
bat and ball would be re-established. 

Three days would be again sufficient time to play out 
the most important match. Until now the M.C.C, 
has set its face consistently against the attempts of 
the Press to extend the time of the Test Matches beyond 
that limit. Three days are long enough for most of us 
for any game in our crowded modern world. But 
equally, of course, the farce of first-class matches in which 
there is only the faintest hope of a finish must be ended 
if the game is to survive. Therefore the M.C.C., as the 
unquestioned legislator for the game, is being driven into 
the difficult position which has been so frankly avowed 
by Lord Harris. If the four days match is rejected, 
we come to the great question of how, if at all, 
the rules are to be modified. There are, it seems to 
us, three main possibilities :—First the modern artificial 
wicket might be prohibited. In many ways this would 
be the most satisfactory thing to do. It would leave 
the actual practices of the game untouched, and it 
would achieve the object arrived at, i.e., the restoration 
of the game to its old condition, by abolishing the new 
factor which, in the opinion of most people, is the 
disturbing element. But there is one great difficulty. 
How could any standard be established as to how 
good a pitch should be allowed to be? This scems an 
almost fatal objection. 


The second measure would be an alteration in the 
present L.B.W. rule. At present, of course, the batsman 
is not out if his legs are struck by a ball which by reason 
of its break would bowl him, although it pitched off 
the wicket. If the L.B.W. rule were changed, and 
simplified, so that the batsman is out if his legs obstruct 
any ball which would in fact have bowled him, however 
it may have pitched, the bowler would be perceptibly 
aided. This would be a simple and non-revolutionary 
change to make. But it is doubtful whether when 
batsmen had become accustomed to the new conditions 
it would do enough to shorten the game. It would also 
present obvious difficulties to umpires. The third 
possibility is an alteration in the size of the wicket. 
A fourth stump might be added or the height of the 
existing three stumps might be increased. The first 
alternative would be in line with cricket traditions, for 
the third stump itself is, of course, an innovation, 
comparatively speaking. We do not pretend to be 
learned enough in the history of the game to know 
whether the third stump was added in a difficulty com- 
parable to the present one. Was it that bewhiskered 
and top-hatted batsmen could not be defeated when 
they had only two stumps to defend? (Perhaps some 
reader will enlighten us on this point?) A change in 
the size of the wicket would, of course, be a most daring 
and radical innovation, but we may yet be foreed to 
it. Would it not at any rate be worth while to play 
an experimental match with first class pleyers with 
a fourth stump? The effect on the game would at any 
rate be extraordinarily interesting. What a premium it 
would set on quickness of foot in our batsmen! Think 
of the effort of “ getting over” to that infinitely mor 
distant off-stump! Or, on the other hand, if you had 
chosen * middle ” (“* middle ” of the wicket not ‘* middle 
stump” of four) as your guard, you might make the 
most care-free hit at what you thought was a half volley 
to leg, only to find that it had taken your outside leg 


stump! We can imagine the howl of dismay which 
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will arise from our batsmen if such innovations are 
seriously suggested ; but sooner or later something will 
have to be done unless the game is to be allowed to 
degenerate into a test of endurance and patience, instead 
of a contest of skill and daring. 


THE ALL-WORLD MOSLEM 
CONFERENCE 
By Srrpar Ikpeau Aur SHan 


HAVE just returned from Mecea, where I had the 

honour of attending, as a delegate, the first All- 
World Moslem Conference. While in the holy city 
I was most graciously received by His Majesty Ibn 
Saud, the new ruler of Arabia. It was my first visit to 
the city of my faith, and I naturally looked forward to the 
pilgrimage with keen interest. Though a good Mussulman 
and the guest of the King I quickly discovered that tact 
and discretion were needed. I was set upon in the strects 
of Mecea for the innocent offence of smoking a cigarette, 
and because I tried to take a “ snap ” with my camera. 

I must pass over my interview with Ibn Saud, except 
to say that this stalwart desert warrior did not hesitate 
to vindicate his recent actions, including the massacre 
at Taif and the demolition of certain graves, on the plea 
that he was acting in accordance with the precepts of 
the holy book. He rules by the Koran and _ rigidly 
shuns additions and reservations of ages of priestcraft. 
Yet he is a man of vision, and recognizes very clearly 
the necessity of uniting the scattered forces of Islam. 
Hence he has inaugurated the All-World Moslem Con- 
ference which is to be held yearly at Mecca. It is an 
attempt to rally Moslems round a common banner 
where they can settle their differences, discuss their 
grievances, and come to unanimous decisions. The 
assembly which has just becn concluded is the first of 
its kind. It began on Sunday, June 6th, and lasted 
many days. It was held in the Turkish artillery barracks, 
or fort, outside the western gate of the city and was 
attended by delegates from the principal Moslem countries. 
Russia had seven representatives; Hedjaz, twelve; 
Java, five; India, twelve; Nejd, five; Aseer, three; 
Palestine, three ; Syria, three; Sudan, two; and Egypt, 
two; those from the two latter countries having been 
nominated by Ibn Saud himself. 

The King himself opened the proceedings, his private 


seeretary, Hafiz Wahaba, reading his speech. After 


thanking the delegates for accepting his invitation 
and explaining the object of the gathering, His Majesty 
declared that “* in the past there had been no such thing 
as Islamic public opinion,” and what Islam lacked was 
“the spirit of reformation” and a “ general uplift.” 
This was largely due to inefficient and incompetent 
rulers in the past, and he blamed Hussein and his son 
Ali for the present deplorable state of affairs in the 
Hedjaz. He had sold the independence of the country to 
the foreigners, and was dominated by foreign influences. 
He had prohibited his people, the Wahabis, from per- 
forming their holy pilgrimage to Mecca and had treated 
them so cruelly that he and his people had been forced 
to intervene and drive them eut of the country. 

After the speech came the election of officers. It 
was decided that the oldest delegate should occupy 
the presidential chair, this honour falling to the lot 
of Molvi Abdul Wahid, from India, a picturesque old 
gentleman who belongs to the Al Hadis sect. Sherif 
Adnana was elected as permanent president, which 
oflice, of course, he will fulfil at the next assembly, and 
Syed Suleman Nudvi and Razaadin vice-presidents, 











and Tofiq Sherif general secretary. All these officers 
were elected by vote in the ordinary way, but the pro- 
ceedings were marred by many noisy and even silly 
interruptions on the part of Mohamed Ali and his brother, 
whose antagonism to British rule in India is notorious. 
To the astonishment of many, Mohamed Ali rose on 
one occasion and spoke in English, whereas previously 
he had always spoken in Arabic. This was extraordinary, 
remembering the place and status of the gathering, 
seeing that he had declared that the English language 
should be boycotted. These elections and the appointment 
of a subject committee ended the first day’s proceedings. 

The real work of the Conference now began. It was 
decided that it should be held vearly in Mecca, or if that 
were impossible, in some independent Islamic country. 
It was proposed to purchase the surrounding buildings 
of the Haram, knock them down, and make a wide 
avenue right round the holy place. It was also agreed 
to improve the condition of the Zubada Canal and build 
a dam on the Mecca hills to improve the water supply 
of the holy city. One of the most far-reaching proposals, 
which was duly carried after three days’ discussion, 
was the decision to lay a railway between Jeddah and 
Mecea and link the latter city with the Hedjaz line at 
Medina, and also construct a branch line to Yambo, 
the port of Medina. It was also agreed to carry out 
certain improvements at the port of Robigh. 

An interesting feature of the railway proposal is that 
the money for the construction of the line is to be provided 
by general subscription among the various Islamic 
countries, and when the undertaking is completed and 
running, half of the revenue is to go to the Hedjaz 
Government and the other half to the upkeep of the 
lines. Why half the preeeeds should go to the Govern- 
ment when the Hedjaz Arabs are not prepared to spend 
a penny on it can best be answered by Ibn Saud himself, 
Other resolutions were passed, including the decision 
to carry out certain very essential sanitary work in 
Mecca, to establish hospitals and camps at Jeddah and 
other parts of Arabia for the convenience of pilgrims, 
while it was finally agreed that from next year every 
delegate must pay £300 towards the running expenses 
of the asscmbly. 

It should be noted that neither Turkey, Persia, 
Mesopotamia nor the Yemen were represented at the 
Conference. The Persians are of the Shia faith and 
have the greatest respect for the traditional tombs and 
mausoleums. Mesopotamia, of course, is ruled by King 
Feisal, a son of Hussein, while the Yemenese cannot be 
said to be on friendly terms with the Wahabis. When 
these facts are remembered and also the knowledge 
that the general capacity of the delegates who gathered 
at Mecea was certainly not great, one may be inclined 
to argue that Ibn Saud’s vision of a united Islam is 
somewhat remote. This is true at present, but here 
it must not be forgotten that the idea of an All-World 
Moslem Conference has taken root. It is bound to grow, 
and as it develops so it will attract more competent 
men who may discover a means of breaking down the 
barriers of strife and misunderstanding and thereby 


create a new spirit and a new Islam. 





Have you anything to sell? Readers have an unusually 
good opportunity of selling what they have to offer—services, 
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THE THEATRE 


AN EARLY IBSEN 


(Pirars or Socrery. By Henrik Issen. 
THEATRE. | 


EVERYMAN 


fesen’s Pillars of Society was first produced in 1877. What 
plays of that period have survived into the twentieth century 
with so vigorous a life as this comparatively carly one by the 
author of The Wild Duck and of Rosmersholm 2? Yet William 
Archer told us long ago that “by the time the English, 
American and French public had fully awakened to 
the existence of Ibsen, he himself had so far outgrown the 
phase of his development marked by Pillars of Society that 
the play already seemed commonplace and old-fashioned.” 

Old-fashioned it does seem; but only in the details of its 
observation of transient manners. The no doubt accurately 
sketched scandal-mongers in ** one of the smaller coast towns 
in Norway ” now look like grotesques, as they sit round the 
table of Consul Bernick’s “* garden-room,” sewing for ** poor 
fallen creatures,” and listening to Schoolmaster Rérlund, 
as he reads an instructive tale with such a good moral! It 
seems incredible that they should regard the coming of the 
railway as a sign of fatal degeneration, that they should 
murmur * God forgive us!” as they reeall the abandoned 
days when revelry in thé small seaside town was typified 
by the existence of a Dancing Society, a Musical Society and 
even a Dramatic Club ; where Hilmar Ténnesen, side-whisk- 
ered chief of the grotesques, produced his one play for only 
one performance. It is worse than incredible —it is irritating 
—that Hilmar should grunt about the stage, uttering innumer- 
able Ughs! “upholding the banner of the ideal,” and 
cumbrously exhibiting the irony of an early Ibsen who made 
the odd creature talk of his longings for a life of adventure 
and then shrink from the toy crossbow of Bernick’s little son. 

Old-fashioned too—or commonplace — is the insistence upon 
the social aspect of “the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
freedom ” as they exist in the individual conscience. Consul 
Bernick was indeed a tremendous fraud. His prosperous 
life, his public position, were built upon the lie which con- 
demned another man to bear the blame for this * pillar’s ” 
meannesses. But society has not suffered ; and the * pillar,” 
though morally rotten, stands as a_ sufliciently effective 
physical or financial support to the community—composed, 
it seems, mainly of dolts—that relies upon him for its amenities 
and its trade. He has a case; and he puts it forcibly in the 
fine scene with the truth-telling Lona, who, like the wrecker 
of The Wild Duck, would have him clear his mind of cant 
at the expense of who knows what ruin to hundreds who live 
upon the consequences of his * vital lie.” Nietzsche's phrase 
returns to one, as one sees Bernick publicly confessing in the 
stormy final scene, faced by an outraged town, which is placated, 
however, by the news that it will profit by his latest and 
largest enterprise. There, perhaps, is a touch of the finer 
irony; of the later Ibsen. Bernick’s sins are admitted. 
Bernick’s conscience is appeased. With a “ preachy 
rhetoric, Lona proclaims the advent of truth and freedom. 
But society will get shares in the railway scheme. 

The old-fashioned portions of the play are by no means 
evaded, attenuated, in the Everyman production. 

There are Miss Sybil Arundale, as Lona, and Mr. Michac! 
Hogan as Bernick’s victim, very much the Wild-Western 
American emigrants, in cowboy clothes, aggressively * letting 
in fresh air.’ Mr. Brember Wills softens none of the unin- 
telligible splutterings of Hilmar. Even Mr. Milton Rosmer 
gives an unflinchingly sanctimonious tone to Schoolmaster 
Rorlund’s prosy utterances. In fact, both as actor and as 
producer, Mr. Rosmer has chosen to show that the play is 
It is for Mr. Charles Carson to select, out of the 
the supremely 


. 


early Ibsen. 
old-fashioned, a fashion that never changes 
interesting spectacle of a mind tortured by ambition, in its 
collision with remorse and fear. He makes Bernick’s a very 
moving story. And Miss Gwendolin Evans, Mr. Orlando 
Barnett and Miss Josephine Wilson also allow us to forget 
thet their parts have any date. With Mr. Carson, they 
renew our admiration for the dramatist who was able, even 


in this * phase of his development,” to create characters that 


— 
seem to live not only in and for a particular play, a particular 
situation, but to pass out beyond it, to have suffered before its 
action begins; so that imagination sees them still in their 


: 4 
rays about a world that changes its manners swiftly, its 
morals very slowly indeed. R. J. 


WILL ROGERS 


[Witt RocGers mw Cocnran’s Revue (1926). 
PAVILION. | 

It was strange after the sparkling, but irrelevant, perfor. 
mance of Spinelly and the skilful dancing of Leonide Massine 
and Vera Nemtchinova to find oneself being thoroughly 
entertained by a rambling discourse on current politics, 
delivered by an American gentleman who chewed gum cease- 
lessly. ‘ You haven't got anybody over here quite like me,” 
Will Rogers truthfully tells us. He says he hasn't come here 
to cement good feeling between England and America, but, 
in saying so, he is one of the cleverest unofficial ambassadors 


LONDON 


who have come to our shores ; his object is to get even with 
the European lecturers who have visited the United 
States. He succeeds in revealing unsuspected humours 
in the fall of the trance, the Anglo-American debt pro- 


blem, the coal strike, and so on. No mean feat. All 
those who think these matters are serious should make 
a@ point of hearing him. C. S. 


ART 
RENOIR AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 
Ir good taste and efficiency were all that were required for 
the production of art, then England would probably have 
more great artists than any other nation. It is our fear of 
being regarded as anything but gentlemen that has made 
our art so tasteful and clever, yet so lacking in significance 
and originality. . 

Our typical English painters endeavour primarily to do 
the proper thing in the proper way. Some of them even 
come back from a visit to Paris with the preceding year's 
French fashions in art. But in looking at the work of French 
painters like Renoir we are compelled to admit that good 
taste is not everything in art, for while his colour is, at times, 
quite raw, even distasteful, his figures (considered from the 
standpoint of naturalistic representation) gross and his tech- 
nique impulsive and (from our English standpoint) ineflicient, 
yet we know we are in the presence of great art. Each work 
has that organie unity which is the one definite purpose of all 
art, all other attributes being only a means towards its accom- 
plishment. When we talk of the simplification of form, for 
instance, in Renoir’s Le Jugement de Paris we mean that 
certain incidental forms have been eliminated, that other 
characteristics have been accentuated, in order to impart an 
organic entirety to the work as a whole. That the technique 
of this picture cannot be clever is inevitable, since it was 
painted at the time that Renoir was almost paralysed with 
rheumaties and was forced to paint with the brush strapped 
to his wrist. Considered as units in themselves, some of the 
figures in this composition seem deformed and disproportion- 
ate; but this seeming deformation becomes a reformation 
of form when our vision can encompass the picture as a whole, 
and not as a series of parts. 

That Renoir was a painter who, when he liked, could be a 
thorough master of technique is seen from his painting of the 
figure Baigneuse, where cach form takes its place in space, 
where the recession and projection of forms are felt and painted 
with a truth of relationship to each other that only a supreme 
craftsman could accomplish. Only in one picture in this 
exhibition is there an obvious lack of homogeneity : Jeunes 
filles jouant au volant (1), where the meticulous painting of 
the figures in the foreground is not only in contrast to the 
painting of the impressionistic landscape, but is conceived 
apart from the landscape, and looks almost as if the back- 
ground and the figures were the work of two different artists. 

Although the exhibition represents a wide range of develop- 
ment, this is perhaps the only picture which fails in its unity. 
ven in the rather gaseous impressionism of Dans les Fleurs 
(6) a harmony of colour compensates for lack of form 
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Renoir, however, had too great a sense of form to be a 
slavish partisan of impressionism ; and so we find that while 
his palette gained luminosity from this school, he was able to 
adapt its colour theories to a more solid organization of form 
as in Femme lutinant un crabe (2). 

Although Renoir’s work has become fairly well known 
through the isolated examples that have appeared from time 
to time in England, this exhibition of twenty-seven of his paint- 
jngs is an unusually successful attempt to give the general 
public a comprehensive survey of his work. 

W. McCance. 


Y > A J ) % ™ a i s | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM VIENNA 
[To the Editor of the Srprcraror.] 
Sir,—Lately there have been exciting scenes in the Austrian 
Parliament, as the large problems about the Tenants’ Pro- 
tection Act, support and “dole” for the unemployed and 
the reform of the schools were discussed again. The last 
question in particular has become acute, for the Socialistic 
Opposition, taking the opportunity of Monsignor Seipel’s 
absence at the Eucharistic Congress—he is the soul of the 
Government—handed in their proposal, which was signed by 
the Minister of Education. Chancellor Ramek refused to 
sign and a hand-to-hand fight took place in Parliament as well 


as in the streets. 

In consequence the demand for a Dictatorship or Fascism 
and the abolition of Parliament grows stronger. The present 
state of affairs cannot go on much longer. Austria has 
become the milch-cow for party politicians. Terror is domin- 
ating industry. Austria is a consumer and not a producer. 
She can exist only as a member of one large organization, be 
it as a part of Germany or as a member of a Danubian 
Federation. The possibility of a loose connexion with Italy 
is, however, not to be ignored. 

Although Vienna has remained in the centre of an artistic 
world, it is in an exceedingly bad state. The luxury taxes are 
very high; theatres and other places of amusement are 
obliged to close. Bolshevistic emissaries are making 
Vienna the centre of Balkan Bolshevism. The Red Town 
Council is having ugly houses (each for 3-5,000 inhabitants) 
built, and these disfigure parts of the city. 

Unfortunately Vienna with her 1,820,000 inhabitants is 
the capital of a country with a population of only 6,500,000 
—a little body with a huge head. Corruption reigns in the 
Socialistic Viennese papers. Lately two editors of a leading 
Red evening paper were sentenced for blackmail. Trash 
literature is gaining a monstrous circulation, but the Town 
Council of Vienna and the Mayor have “* Laissez faire, laissez 
passer’? as their motto. 

In the country, however, things are looking much better, 
for the solid farmers soon got over the crisis. Recently the 
League of Nations in Geneva made the acquaintance of a 
farmer, a self-made man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
J. Kollman. He was the son of a peasant in Krain and later 
managed a laundry in Baden, which he inherited. He became 
Town Councillor, Mayor of Baden, National Councillor and 
lastly Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had had little 
education, but he made such an impression in Geneva that 
he obtained a not inconsiderable loan for Austria. 

The Socialistie papers publish a good deal of false news 
about Italy. It is interesting to hear a fact on the other side, 
namely, that in South Tirol (Trentino) a German paper is 
now appearing. It is making the Germans of South Tiro] 
acquainted with the ideas of Fascism. 

Austria is a relatively good customer of British goods. 
British motor-bicyeles, wireless sets, tyres and petrol are 
chiefly in demand. British goods, however, are still articles 
de luxe for us. Their prices are extremely high. You may 
explain this by your wages. Austrian miners get £2 10s.— £5 
a month. The majority of Austrians can hardly feel much 
interest in your miners’ strike. An English miner gets more 
han double the pay of an Austrian public school teacher, 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Your VIENNA CorRESPONDENT, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MISS GERTRUDE BELL 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—Many obituary notices have appeared of the late Miss 
Gertrude Bell, but a few impressions, based upon a pretty 
close acquaintance with her work during the last few years, 
may be of some interest to your readers. 

In the words used by Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, 
Miss Bell's premature death has deprived the country not only 
of a most valuable public servant, but also of “ a remarkable 
and indeed unique personality.” It was something of a 
shock to read in the Times that Miss Bell took her final school 
at Oxford as long ago as 1887. She carried her years lightly, 
Her slim and graceful figure, her abundant physical energy 
and her tireless intellectual activity alike forbade all thought 
of advancing age. Such a woman could never grow old. 

The position which she held in Iraq, and which she had built 
up for herself, was certainly unique. She was indeed a standing 
contradiction of preconceived theory. A Mohammedan 
population, much of it steeped in the ignorance and prejudice 
of ages ; a country just emerged from the convulsions of war ; 
an administrative system—the only one that the land had 
known for centuries—shattered to fragments: such was the 
strange setting in which a cultured, twentieth-century English 
woman was to play a leading réle with conspicuous success. 
What was the secret ? She possessed many eminent gifts: a 
quick brain, a ready tongue, and a fluent pen. But these alone 
would not have sufliced. There was something that went 
deeper, the intangible quality that attracts confidence in 
others. 

Miss Bell's early travels had given her a strong sympathy 
with the Arab race and a firm belief in its future. People 
with a pet nationality do not always preserve their sense of 
proportion ; but Miss Bell's enthusiasms were never divorced 
from common sense. She did not minimize the difficulties or 
try for the impossible. But she believed that there was a 
future for the Arabs, and that Great Britain had a worthy 
part to play in helping them to achieve it. The policy, in- 
augurated in 1921, of setting up an independent Arab King- 
dom in Iraq had her warm support. To its furtherance she 
devoted herself, during the last five years of her life, with 
unremitting zeal and with a faith in ultimate success that had 
a more than local influence. The new King of Iraq was an 
old friend of hers, and she retained his confidence to the end. 
The friendship between them was a political asset of un- 
doubted value. 

The youthful Iraq State has had its full share of the troubles 
of nonage. It has survived them all. The last and most 
formidable disappeared when the problem of Mosul was 
settled by agreement with the Turks. That happy event 
occurred only a few weeks before Miss Bell's death. We may 
rejoice that she lived long enough to witness so notable a 
triumph for the cause which she had done so much to promote. 
—I am, Sir, &e., MIDDLE East. 

July 18th, 1926. 


THE BETTING TAX IN SOUTH AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Str,—In the Union of South Africa the taxation of betting 

is in the hands of the various Provincial Councils. The Cape 

Provincial Council made a provision for the tax under Ordi- 

nance No. 8 of 1921, called * The Betting Regulation and 


Taxation Ordinance,” and has sinee derived a considerat le 


amount of revenue from this source. This Ordinance provides 
for the establishment, in four large centres of the Cape Pro- 


vinee, of Tattersalls Committees to control, regulate and 


adjudicate upon betting on racing in “ authorized places 
known as Tattersalls Rooms,” in each centre. Each Com- 
mittee consists of seven members, three of whom are nomi- 
nated by the Administrator of the Province, two by Tatter- 
salls Club, and the remaining two by any duly constituted 
racing clubs established in that centre. The Committee, 
through its Secretary, exercises control over all licensed book- 
makers, and is responsible to the Provincial Administration 


for the collection of the tax. 


The tax is one of live per cent. on winnings. This 
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percentage is deducted by the bookmaker from the amount of 
each winning bet excluding any amount deposited as a stake. 
For example, if a “* punter” has made a successful cash bet of 
£1 on a five to one chance. he receives from the bookmaker in 
return for his ticket the sum of £5 15., being his stake of £1, 
plus his winnings of £5, less five per cent. tax on his winnings. 
If the bet had been on credit the amount paid out would be, 
of course, only £4 15s., being £5 less tax. The bookmaker, 
in turn, is responsible for the eventual payment of this tax to 
the Tattersalls Committee. The operation of the tax will 
therefore be seen to be simplicity itself as far as the public is 
concerned, and generally each individual is sufficiently 
gratified at having won to prevent the deduction of the tax 
from being regarded by him as irksome or onerous. The 
bookmaker also pays five per cent. on his own winnings, and 
for the purposes of the tax this percentage is calculated in two 
ways, namely (a) on his winnings on any race upon which he 
has Jaid bets in Tattersalls Rooms, and (b) on his winnings 
upon a race-course at any particular meeting. Ie is not 
permitted to deduct expenses from the total of these winnings. 
The Secretary of 'Tattersalls has power to examine each book- 
maker's books at any time, and stringent regulations are laid 
down to assist the Secretary in the collection of the tax and 
to insure that Forms are provided 
whereon the bookmaker has to show a return of his winnings 
as in (a) and (b) above, and he has to attest on oath the truth 
of his return. Additional taxes are levied upon the bookmaker 
in respect to licences. Before he can carry on business he 
must pay to the Revenue a registration fee of £5 5s., and a 
licence of £2 2s. for every race meeting at which he stands. 
Further, an annual licence of £50 is payable in respect to the 
right of a bookmaker to carry on his business in Tattersalls 
Rooms. 

Each Province of the Union has similar legislation. Thus 
it will be seen that bookmakers in South Africa are compelled 
to contribute substantially to the Revenue. .They are unani- 
mous in their condemnation of the Betting Ordinances : but 
the members of the public, on the other hand, recognize in 
general the soundness of the tax. Neither party to a bet 
having the right to invoke the aid of the Courts should pay- 
ment not be forthcoming. it cannot be said that legal recogni- 
tion and encouragement have been given to betting as a 
result of the tax. On the contrary, the effect of the measure 
is definitely repressive, since the practice of betting, while 
compelled to render material assistance to the State, receives 
no help in return. This fact alone should commend the tax 
to those who oppose it on conscientious grounds. It must be 
recognized that the habit of betting on horse-racing is so 
widespread and deeply ingrained that no moralizing will 
eradicate it. This he deplorable, but it is true. It 
passes comprehension, therefore, how anyone. whose living is 
not derived from betting, which. 
while turning this practice to the very material benefit of the 
State, tends, at the time, to 
Sir, &c.., 


there is no evasion. 


Tha 


can oppose a measure 
discourage it.—1 am 


R. S. WAKEFIELD. 
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East London. South Africa. 
MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN AND BRITISH 
EXPORT TRADE 


[To the Editor of the Specrvvor.} 


Six 

your journal, the waves of agreement or criticism which have 

surged against the artich British Trade 

the letter \ Suyvestion for 

January 30th and February 

Saxon surface of the 
Dealing first with * 

to note. in ve 


It has been interesting to wateh, in subseque nt issues of 


with America,” and 
Which appeared on 
The Anglo- 


obviously. verv wide, 





Bankers,” 
Sth respectively. 
Spectator ts 
British Veade with America,” Twas glad 
May Ist. the letter signed " 


fullest support to the arguments 


’ 


mur issue of (American, 


’ nd SUUUCS- 


aS 


which vives the 


tions contained in both my communications. IJfis ** possible 
plan for building up British Trade in America” affords a 
complete paratiel of gevestion, For instanec, * American 
writes : 

As comparat few concerns can afford the big expense of 
exciusive trac opmer is nec ry tor mar make +e 
sell through a yrunon clearing g 
ee eee ; 

d again: 

This clearu agen) yu he j the for { ay) i ? 


Company (limited liability company) in which British makers and 
American distributors both hold stock.” 


In the article of January 30th, I wrote : 


1. The average British manufacturer and the average British 
manufacturing company have no surplus eash or reserves of capital 
to draw upon for expensive selling trips to the United States, which 
must be prolonged in order to obtain results. They are handicapped 
by the high cost of raw materials, of labour, of power; many of 
them are crushed by taxation and are defeated by the high Import 
Duties on their British specialities. . . . 

‘Why should not a group of U.S.A. capitalists start a sort of 
clearing-house in England for the consideration and distribution in 
the U.S.A. of British goods produced in accord with the British 
traditions ¢ . There are good things in Great Britain worth broad- 
casting in the New World.” 





Your American correspondent suggests that such a Clearing 
Ifouse should be international between the two countries. 
All the better! Will “* American ” co-operate witha British 
financial effort to form such a Clearing House? I also note 
that ** American ” confirms my statement : 

“The right traveller or salesman for a country abroad is, or 
should be, a native of that country.” 

It is equally interesting to note that during the debate 
in the House of Commons on Empire ‘Trade on April 29th, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of the Board of Trade, 
is reported in the Press as having said : 

** Four or five firms might put up the money to have one smart inan 
onthespot. Better that they should get an order between them than 
that the order should go to a foreign competitor.” 

There is much more in Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s speech 
germane to this matter. But if the President of the Board 
of Trade would substitute 400-500 firms for his four or five 
firms, he would be sponsoring a movement which might be 
really effective in restoring British Export Trade. Why 
cannot his Department, or the affiliated Department of Over- 
seas Trade, extend the idea of the British Industries Fair at 
the White City, and carry round the World a “ Buy Britain's 
Best ~ campaign housed in an Empire ship in which ** Britain at 
Work ~ might be filmed ? Could not the Admiralty lend a 
Cruiser ? 

In your issue of May Ist there was also an article signed ** X 
which is pregnant with suggestion and support. ‘The article 
refers to a proposal which is now receiving the consideration 
of the Committee on Industry and Trade. In the article occurs 
this sentence: ‘* According to this proposal the necessary 
capital would be provided by loans furnished or guaranteed 
by the Government.” On February 13th I made the following 


suggestions : 


“1. That a sum of £150,000-£200,000 be made available now to 
hit the British Dominions and the foreign markets of the world with 
a ** Buy from Britain ~ campaign voiced by travellers and emphasized 
in advertisements. 

* 2. That our Joint Stock Banks provide this fund and that the 
Covernment should endorse it. 7.c., guarantec it. 

3. That British manufacturers and traders pay sums varying 
from £300 to £600, according to the character of their manufactured 
goods and the nature of their appeal to the markets of the world, in 
two equal annual instalments, giving their firms’ trade acceptances 
or their underwriting letters to the bank’s Fund, whereby in two 
vears the banks would be repaid the whole of their capital sum and 
would only look to the Government for any marginal loss.”’ 


In regard to the suggested financial support from the 
Government and the British Banks. my scheme would amor- 
tize or repay the capital fund, by reason of the individual sub- 
scriptions or underwritings of the 400-500 British manufaec- 
turing firms, instead of Sir Philip Cunliffe’s-Lister’s four or 
five co-operating firms. 

By two ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer and the present 
Chancellor I had the chloroform 
of courtesy, expressing in the article and letter 


have administered usual 
‘interest ” 
referred to. 

But from a fourth ex-Chancellor T have received a carefully 
considered Communication, which constitutes, at the moment, 
ihe one serious attempt among them to deal with the matter. 

Mr. Philip Snowden has authorized me to quote, from a 
letter I received from him, the following paragraphs : 

Vo carry out the first of the two you taake at the end 
of yvourarticle on page 159 would require some appeal tothe American 
capitalists and it would be a wise and remunerative expenditure of 


ugeestions 


public money to spend it on advertisement of British geod 

America I apree withéyou that it would be much better to RyX I 
money on trying to sell British goods in foreign markets than 
to spend ‘tt on attracting goods to this counts from the 
Dominions, which often come into competition with the home 


product. It 
i 


is a conimon and well-founded complaint that the 
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banks will not, like any enterprising business man, take moderate 
risks in advan ing credit to young traders, and for the financing of 
promising new ideas. The banks are quite well enough off to afford 
a moderate risk. New enterprises, if successful, are usually more 
than ordinarily profitable, and, on the average, the banks would 
probably not lose at all by this policy. But their primary function 
is to encourage tr ude, and they make such huge profits on the great 
bulk of the business they do which involves no risk that they ought 
to set asi le some part of their profits to encourage new enterprises. 

“The practical scheme you outline in your letter to the Spectator 
of February 13th seems to provide the basis of a plan. The vory 
moderate sum you mention would be nothing at all to the wealthy 
Joint Banks. They could afford to lose that without ever 
knowing it.” 

If, while Mr. Lloyd George is still lost in the Milky Way be- 
tween his “* New Heaven and a New Earth,” and the Com- 
munists are out for a Red Hell, a Conservative Government 
would be like Heaven in this, that It Helped Those Who Help 
Themselves, then its support of such a self-amortizing scheme 
would prove of sterling bencfit to 
British manufacturers engaged in our Export Trade.—I am, 
«e., LLANCASTRIAN, 


Stock 


neither subsidy nor dole 


sir, 


AND THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Siz, —Your correspondent Mr. P. E. Chester rightly complains 
of the omission of the date of publication from the title pages 
of modern books. The omission of the date is indefensible. 
I am wondering if the omission is as frequent as Mr. Chester 
thinks. Of recent years it has been a custom with a great 
number of publishers to print the date of publication on the 


BOOKS 


back of the title page instead of on the face of the title page. 
This is preferable to the old method as the full biographical 
details can then be given. Further, the balance and symmetry 
of the title page is frequently destroyed by the date appearing 
by itself under the publisher's imprint.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
JONATHAN CAPE. 
30 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE BINDING OF BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Siz, —It is a very common practice to make the outer margins 
of books most unnecessarily wide and the inner ones so 
ridiculously narrow that it is frequently difiicult to read 
the first word of the lines without straining the binding, 
I have just been reading David Masters’ Conquest of Disease, 
the mner margins of which ure only three-eighths of an inch 
and the outer inch. This is unfortunately no 
exception to the usual method. It looks as though those 
who publish books very seldom read them or they would 
Sir, &e., 


ones one 


mend their ways.--I am, 


Ciras. S. RoBInson, 

Eastfield, Leicester. 
P.S.—In old days books were rare and costly. 
were then made wide so that they could be cut down on 


Margins 


rebinding. 
* STOP THIS FOOLING ” 
[Vo the Editor of the Suvervron.] 

Sin,--When the Right Honourable Winston Churchill, M.P,, 
was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer the misgivings of a 
large number of Conservatives the country, 
including members of the House of Commons, were somewhat 
his well-known flair for 


throughout 


mollitied by the expectation that 
sensationalism would probably induce him to do something 
of a drastic nature in the direction of bringing about a reduc- 
tion of expenditure in’ Government Depertments—such a 
reduction as would enable him to lighten that crushing burden 
f taxation which for so many years has been borne with the 
‘a nation of asses ” 


It was felt, 


complacency and fortitude that none but 
is capable of, but has now become imperative, 
too, that the many hundreds of millions owing to us by our 
principal Allies in the War would no longer be allowed to escape 
in unsentimental effort to collect them, and that possibly many 
tus who mistrusted the wisdom of the appointment of this 
weathereock politician to high oflice in a Conservative Govern 
wrong, Now 
our misgivings that 
“the elib tongue and the big 


ment would have good reason to own ourselves 


we know how well-founded were, and 


lothing more substantial than 
chee) is to be expected from the present guardian of the 


Public purse, 


It is idle for Mr. Churchill to proclaim that his efforts at 
reducing the estimates were frustrated over and over again 
by opposition of so resolute a cha.acter that he had to surrender 
to it. That is tantamount to an admission that he is unquali- 
fied by temperament to occupy his position ; that he is, in 
fact, a weakling. 

A Chanecllor of the Exchequer with the will and the deter- 
mination to set his face against all expenditure that is not 
imperative, finding himself faced with opposition of such a 
character, is false both to the country and to himself if he 
vields to it. He has no right whatsoever to cling to oflice. 
His clear duty is to resign and make public the reason for his 
action. Imagine what any one of the great Chancellors of the 
past—-Gladstone, for instuance—would done in such 
circumstances, with the country in its present plight! But 
in the sense that has 


have 


they were not * professional politicians ” 
made the term so opprobrious in these days. 

One thing is very certain ; the public—and I come in close 
contact with large numbers of men and women of all classes 
and of all shades of political opinion in different parts of the 
country —-are in a resentful mood, and will not much longer 
tolerate the present state of affairs. If the Government is 
wise it vill ** stop this fooling * without delay.—I am, Sir. &c., 

TiromMAS PoLson. 


18 Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 


WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the Seectator.] 

Siz,—May I through your columns draw attention to the 
sixth Annual Meeting of Women’s Pioneer Housing recently 
held? Year by year this Public Utility Society, which has for 
its object the provision of housing at moderate rents for 
women of moderate means, able to present an 
increasingly good Report and Balance-sheet. The Chairman 
(Mrs. Ralph Durand) informed the meeting that seventeen 
houses had now been converted into flats—that the Share 
and Loan Capital had increased 100°, during the year and 
that the Society could as usual declare a full dividend of 
6°,—in fact that the Society only stood in need of more 
investors so that the work could be further developed. 

Since this meeting a stimulating offer has been received. 
A lady is ready to invest £1,000, provided she can nominate 
In this 


has been 


four tenants from among retired professional women. 
way her £1,000 earns a good return and the problem of where 
to live is solved for four people of very small means. Here 
I am, Sir, &c., 
kK. A. 
(Manager and Secretary). 
Lid., 92 Victoria Street, 


is an example to be followed. 
BROWNING 


Women's Pioneer Housi ne, 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
In reading a copy of the Spectator of January 9th, T 
in some correspondence about walking in 
An experience 


SIR, 
was interested 
circles in the letters to the Editor columns. 
which actually happened to me whilst hunting the kangaroo 
of South Australia some four years ago may 
were a party of three with two dogs. The 
We followed 
as best we could, tracking all three 
left in the soft, red loam, 


mallee ” 
We 


‘roo and w 


in the * 
be of interest. 

latter scented a 
for about a mile on foot 


e soon out of sight. 


animals by the marks they until we 
came to a rocky rise where all trace of the animals was lost. 
We never found the trail again, although we spent a consider- 
able time dodging about between the brush looking and calling 
ipletely 
though 


for the dogs. There was no wind and the sun was con 
clouded over, and we realized we were far from camp, 
in what direction it lay we were unable to say. It might have 
been three hours later that we Came upon our own footmarks—~ 
running in almost the same clirection as we were then going. 
In following them in the opposite direction we wete back at 


the camp in a few minutes, where the two dogs were awaiting 


us. There can be little doubt that we had walked in a huge 
circle, and all the time bearing to the left, which shows tha} 
everything in the Southern Hemisphere naturally inclines to 
wards the left 1 am, Sir, &e 

kK. S. Baz EY. 


Bou Nassau, Bahumas, B.W TI, 


Muy 7th 


eee 
200, 


1926, 
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HOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The several articles and letters regarding the above are 
being followed with considerable interest, and the further 
letter from Mr. G. W. Giles in your issue of June 12th 
raises two important points. It will be generally agreed that 
purchasers of homecrofts would be as eager as all house pur- 
chasers to secure freehold title, but it is of fundamental im- 
portance for the homecroft movement that the land and 
buildings shall be used in perpetuity as ‘“ homecrofis,” par- 
ticularly as it is essential that there shall be co-operation 
among the crofters. It therefore appears that it is in the best 
interests of the crofters that the freehold title should remain 
vested in the National (or local) Homecroft Association, and 
that the leases (preferably for 999 years) should contain such 
covenants as to user and cultivation as will be mutually advan- 
tageous and which will prevent the * alienation ” of the crofts 
from their original purpose. The main objection to leasehold 
title is the term of the lease—this is overcome if a long lease is 
granted. 

Mr. Giles fears that the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
could not lend on leasehold property. As secretary of a large 
number of Public Utility Housing Societies which are operating 
in various parts of the country, I can assure him that no dilli- 
culty arises, as all the Societies with which I am connected 
hold their land under leases, the latter containing such cove- 
nants as will insure for all time that the properties will be 
maintained and developed as garden village estates. 

Unrestricted freehold ownership has often resulted in chaos, 
whilst the best examples of estate development in this country 
are to be found on leasehold estates—the leases governing the 
purposes for which certain properties may be used, thus pro- 
tecting the general interests of all—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. Haut WILiLIAMs, 
Secretary, The Welsh Town-Planning 
and Housing Trust, Limited, and 
its Affiliated Utility Housing 
Societies. 


NELSON RELICS AT MONMOUTH 
[To the Editor of the Seectrator.] 


Sir,—Any of your readers who happen to be in, or near, 
Monmouth should see the Nelson relics which are on view 
in the town. They are labelled and a catalogue is being 
prepared. It will be remembered that the relics were 
bequeathed to the town by the late Lady Llangattock. It is 
a wonderful and unique collection, and far surpasses that in 
the Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Frank COLLINGWOOD Borrett. 
Wyesham, Monmouth. 


MARSEILLES BRITISH MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


Sir,—In 1924 I appealed for funds to complete and open 
this hospital. As a result of the response we were enabled 
to complete the building, and the hospital is now ready to 
receive patients. A representative of H.M. Office of Works 
recently inspected it and gave a very favourable report, 
both as regards the sums expended and the nature of the 
work accomplished. Provision exists for sixty beds, which, 
as things are at present, is more than suflicient for the needs 
of the seamen, for whom the hospital has been built, and 
the Executive Committee have therefore arranged to take 
in private patients who may require treatment when passing 
through Marseilles and whose contributions will materially 
assist in the cost of maintenance. Her late Majesty, Queen 
Alexandra, our patroness, took a keen interest in the hospital. 
In token of our gratitude, and with His Majesty’s permission, 
the Executive Committee has decided to rename it * Queen 
Alexandra Memorial Hospital (Marseilles).”’ 

The building fund is practically exhausted, and, while 
there is no debt, the Committee do not feel justified in 
actually opening the hospital without a satisfactory balance 


a, 


to meet the initial running expenses. They are therefore 
appealing for a sum of £5,000, and immediately this is forth. 
coming the hospital will be opened and, it is hoped and 
believed, satisfactorily meet a need which has long been felt 
by the merchant seamen who visit the port of Marseilles as 
well as by such travellers from the Far East and others for 
whom there may be accommodation. 

Subscriptions should be sent to F. C. Goodenough, Esgq,, 
the Honorary Treasurer, Queen Alexandra Hospital (Mar. 
seilles), Barclay’s Bank, 54 Lombard Street, F.C. 3. 

I am glad to be able to announce that T.R.H. the Duke 
and Duchess of York have graciously consented to become 
Patron and Patroness of the hospital, and I am authorized 
to say that this appeal has their warmest sympathy and 
support.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SPENCER S. Dickson, 
H.M. Consul-General, Marseilles, 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

[The need for a Seamen’s Hospital at Marseilles has been 
so urgent for so long that we wish it could have been open 
for patients long ago, even on a smaller scale. The large 
building now ready should not, for lack of funds, remain 
unused for a day longer than can be helped.—Eb. Spectator.] 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 


WE acknowledge gratefully further donations to our 
Fund, which raise the total received to £382 7s. 6d. 
Though we see here a great proof of the generosity of our 
readers, we would still beg on behalf of the children that 
the Fund may mount up to £500 by the end of this 
month, when it will be closed. 

Envelopes should be marked, “ Children’s Fund,” 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 2. 


Received during the past week :— 


£s.d £s. d. 
Hugh Gurney o 8&8 & @ F.K.C. se ee 10 0 
A, B.D - «> 1 0 O Anonymous oe 2 8 8 
Sam Sanday so & O86 V.4L.G. we ee 5 OO 
| Aare al es O 2 O Miss Pearson - O11 0 
E. M. Lang .. ee 2 2 O F.A. Marsh! oo FF 68 
C. Russell Smith es 1 1 O Mrs. Haywe:d sce & 06 @ 
Mrs. William Best a. 268 BE int ee 200 
R. F. Pearson 220 A.A.B. ie eo £16 
N. I. Joad 3 3 0 H. Goose + « £2 
Mrs. J. C. K. oc 2 Se eee. we vn £26 6 
Mrs. H. E. Jacomb 5 5 O Emmie ag . 0 49 
H. Guthrie Smith 1 O E.Y.H. (an American 
) ae ee 1 0 0 Reader) $20 ia & ES 
W. J. Payne 5 0 0 C. Grieve-Roberts 2 2 0 
M. N. os 3.0 0 GD.S. és - 1080 
J. M. Wares . 2 2 _ _ 
Rev. J. Prowde (Girl 
Guide Colle:tion) 112 8 £67 5 § 


POETRY 
WATER-LILIES 


Asway in the water 

Those white cups and gold— 
Whom do they comfort 

And what do they hold ? 


Cupfuls of moonlight 
For fishes to take 
When to their dazzle 
They leap from the lake, 


Cupfuls of sunlight 

For nightingale’s boon 
Ere for his solace 

He sings to the moon. 


WILFRID THORLEY, 
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LIMITED PAYMENT 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 
OF PROVIDING FOR THOSE 
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oe 


than by opening a Policy 

payable at death but under 

which the premiums cease 
at age 60 or 65 
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THE PROTECTION LASTS A_ LIFETIME 


Your payments cease at the usual 
age for Retiring from Business 
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A Complete Banking 


Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for the transaction of banking 
business of every description through 
1,850 branches covering all important 
agricultural, commercial, industrial and 

















residential districts in England and Wales. 
The Head Office is at 5 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern 

Irela&d ; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North 

of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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DEPRESSION 


W. Kippy. 


BANKERS AND TRADE 
By Artrinur 


Tur position of the Banker in relation to our industrial 
problems must often be a very difficult one. From his 
intimate knowledge not only of the financial position of 
many firms and institutions but of the precise causes of 
prosperity or depression as the case may be, no one 
is probably more fit to adjudicate upon the relations 
between cause and effect. The firm or company which in 
these peculiar times seems fearful of asserting boldly 
where the shoe pinches in unreasonable trade union 
exactions probably does not hesitate to confide the facts 
to its banker. And the same may be said with regard to 
other handicaps such as foreign competition, the falling off 
in purchasing power on the part of other countries, the 
effect of the depreciation of foreign currencies on our 
trade and many other points which are dealt with in 
Mr. Brunton’s article on another page. 

Similarly perhaps no one is better informed than 
the banker as to how far matters in some of our key indus- 
tries might be improved by fusions and even by working 
arrangements with similar concerns operating in other 
countries. The banker is also thoroughly conversant 
with the precise effect of high taxation upon our industrial 
welfare. And yet we know that upon very few of these 
matters is the banker able to express his views with the 
freedom which might conceivably be helpful to a solution 
of many of our pressing problems. Save in the most 
general sense bank chairmen at the annual meetings do 
not attempt to get at close quarters with the causes of 
our industrial depression. It is always safe, of course, 
to discourse generally upon such matters as the need for 
national economy, but it is less easy for a banker to 
declare that certain industrial fusions may be imperative 
if foreign competition is to be met, or to emphasize the 
need for cheapened production and lower prices, remem- 
bering that in the process particular interests might be 
prejudicially affected. While, therefore, the banker is 
often the target for criticism from many quarters when 
trade is depressed, his ability to make effective reply is 
usually impaired by the very nature of his business, the 
confidences which are imposed upon him and the diverse 
and even conflicting interests which he represents. 


Lasour PROBLEMS. 


I have been led, however, to make these brief and, 
verhaps it will be said, desultory remarks, not by way of 
iolding any brief for the banker, but because I could wish 
that the views which bankers and the City generally 
undoubtedly hold with regard to some of the causes of 
our industrial depression were focussed more effect- 
ively so as to aid a solution of some of the diflicult pro- 
blems with which we are confronted. So far as economy 
in the National expenditure and the curbing of inflation 
were concerned there is no doubt that bankers played 
a very important part in forming public opinion and in 
bringing pressure (helpful pressure) on the Government 
to take the requisite measures. In the matter of industrial 
problems however there seems*to be a greater reluctance 


to speak out emphatically, though the fact that there is 
intimidation amongst the ranks of labour would seem to 
increase the responsibilty of those who know full well the 
deadly injury which is being inflicted not only upon our 
economic position, but upon the very morale of the 
workers. 

A SrrikinGc ARTICLE. 

I am very glad, therefore, in this connexion to draw 
attention to an article in the current issue of The Financial 
Review of Reviews, by Mr. E. T. Good, on “ Trade Unionism 
and Industry.” In doing so, I do not mean to suggest 
that all the causes of industrial depression emanate from 
the side of labour, but I fancy that bankers, who I have 
said are in a position peculiarly well able to judge as to 
the facts in many industries, would affirm that the 
following sentences with which Mr. Good opens his 
article are justified by the facts. ‘* As an old workman,” 
says Mr. Good: 

a a trade unionist and a diligent investigator, I attribute at least 
ninety per cent. of our industrial troubles to the policy of the trade 
unions and Labour Party. These people pretend to be out to cure 
poverty. Their policy prevents the cure. They shout for plenty 
and cheapness. They cause scarcity and dearness. They restrict 
working hours and shifts; they limit apprentices ; they slow-time 
machinery ; they drive away trade, employment and wages.” 

I should not draw the attention of readers of the Spectator 
to this article if it consisted of nothing further than 
assertions such as the foregoing—but it does much more. 
The position of such industries as Coal, House-building, 
Shipbuilding, Plumbing, &e., are carefully and critically 
considered, and I venture to think that those who read 
the Article, whether householders, wage earners or 
economic experts, will say that the case is fairly stated 
and that active and prosperous trade cannot return so 
long as political trade unionisin in its present form holds 
sway. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer very well said 
in his recent speech to bankers at the Mansion House, 
there must be a turning back by the trade unions from 
the paths of political intrigue to the functions of seeking 
the good of the industries and of the workers concerned 
in them. The initiative in the matter of industrial re- 
organizations may have to come from the employers in 
many instances, but no good can result. if labour organi- 
zations are dominated by the spirit of class warfare and 
anti-capitalism, 

A Common 


One of the many which undoubtedly hold 
bankers back from expressing more clearly and publicly 
their views upon our industrial problems is the feeling 
that their views would be regarded as merely “‘ capital- 
istic,” and might therefore do more harm than good. 
And yet if labour would pause for a moment to consider 
they might recognize that as a plain matter of fact the 
interests of labour and the interests of the banker are 
virtually identical, for they desire not the prosperity 
of one particular class, but the prosperity of trade and of 
the country as a whole. Moreover no one more than the 
banker desires that this prosperity should extend to every 
section of the community, for he knows full well that 
only so will the prosperity be established on a safe and 
enduring basis. 


INTEREST. 


reasons 
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OUR EXPORT TRADE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY 


By Joun Brunton. 


In any discussion regarding the present unhealthy 
state of our export trade there is a tendency to ascribe 
its condition to such causes as the disorganization resulting 
from the War, the continually recurring quarrels between 
Capital and Labour and the currency troubles of countries 
which in pre-War days were our good customers. The 
diagnosis is accurate but incomplete, and such conditions 
need not necessarily be fatal if the proper treatment be 
applied. These ailments then may be regarded as of a 
temporary character, but we must not assume too readily 
that with their passing our economic health will become 
normal! Will the settlement of our domestic difficulties 
and the attainment of more stable monetary conditions 
in Europe and elsewhere mean an end to our troubles, 
and the recovery of our industrial supremacy? It is 
improbable that we shall recover completely our former 
position in certain markets, although a great deal may 
be accomplished if the facts are recognized and measures 
taken accordingly. 

By the end of the nineteenth century this country 
was supreme in industry, largely owing to our skill in 
manufactures ; the invention and early adoption of power 
machinery ; our readily accessible natural resources, 
and our mercantile marine. But during the decade or 
so immediately preceding the War, Germany was com- 
peting vigorously with us in markets which previously 
we had regarded as our own: and this competition pre- 
sented probably the first real challenge to our economic 
supremacy. We were producing about 40 per cent. of 
our food, a somewhat larger proportion of our wool, all 
of our coal, and about 75 per cent. of our iron ore. We 
had thus become mainly dependent upon outside sources 
for our food and certain raw materials, and upon foreign 
countries for the disposal of our output. Therefore, the 
movement towards industrial self-development which is 
now so active in many countries, which formerly provided 
markets for British goods, calls for our earnest 
consideration. 

GERMAN ComPETITOR, 

During the War, our energies were mainly directed to 
the production of war material. Our foreign customers 
had in many instances to supply themselves; and an 
industry once established becomes a competitor whose 
growth may be encouraged by the erection of a formidable 
tariff. The War, therefore, gave an impetus to that 
competition of which Germany was the forerunner ; 
and with regard to that country, it is reasonable to assume 
that the payment of reparations will have the effect of 
stimulating her export activities, although the reparations 
plans are designed with a view to the minimum eco- 
nomic disturbance of those who, besides being her 
creditors, are also her competitors in world markets. 
Working capital is scarce, but she has effected both long 
and short term borrowings from this country and from 
the United States. Every effort is being made to increase 
production at the lowest possible cost: for example, in 
the steel trade we have recently seen an agreement en- 
tered into by the most important interests whereby only 
the best equipped works will be operated: those outside 
this category will be closed down, and savings in overhead 
charges effected. At this early stage it is diflicult to say 
what the future of German industry will be, but it will be 
prudent to assume a gradual recovery and eventually the 
keenest competition for markets. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that so long as her industries are 
partly financed by foreign capital, her prosperity will 
benefit the lenders who, in other directions, may be her 
active competitors. 

With regard to the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, Germany is well placed to obtain the foreign 
trade of these countries, and we cannot hope to do much 
in these markets: while both Belgium and Italy are 
rapidly developing their industries. Italy, however, is 
largely dependent upon foreign coal, but no doubt hydro- 
electric energy will be increasingly utilized in place of 
coal. 





Russia to-day is to a great extent an unknown quantity, 
We know, however, that she is prepared to buy from us, 
and apparently what she principally requires is machinery, 
presumably as a first step towards industrial self. 
sufficiency. It may be urged that, while the development 
of her industries continues, she will provide us with a 
market ; but it is not every trader who can afford the 
risk or give the long credit required. Conditions in 
Europe, therefore, do not present encouraging features, 

Eastern MARKETS. 

Turning to the East, there is unfortunately a lack of 
statistics with regard to the industrial development of 
China; but factories are multiplying, Japanese interests 
being very active in this respect, and there is little doubt 
that machinery is displacing hand-production and foreign 
manufactures. In 1913 our exports to China were valued 
at £17,000,000: in 1924 they were £20,000,000, a disap- 
pointing result, bearing in mind the higher value of 
commodities generally. There is now keen competition 
in the Chinese market, and owing to the unsettled political 
conditions it is difficult to form any intelligent opinion 
of the prospects. In the South a boycott of British 
goods is being maintained, but nevertheless, trade with 
China as a whole would appear to offer great possibilities. 

India is of great importance to us commercially, 
mainly as a consumer of cotton piece-goods. Our exports 
to her in 1924 were practically five times greater than to 
China; but here again the increase in money value, 
compared with 1913, was probably no more than could be 
accounted for by higher prices. India with its population 
of over 300 millions is our best customer, although her 
individual capacity to absorb imports is small. Mainly 
agricultural, she is nevertheless making progress in an 
industrial sense, and the financial administration is 
sound and capable. She imported machinery from us in 
1924 valued at £9,000,000, and her production of textiles 
and steel must be reckoned with. Incidentally her pro- 
duction will be increased as caste distinctions and preju- 
dices die away. She has now definitely adopted a policy 
of protection. 

Japan has proved herself readily adaptable to Western 
ideas, and under the stimulus of war prices she developed 
her industries to such an extent that her exports have 
increased considerably. In the East Indies she has 
become a formidable competitor with us and with Indian 
manufacturers in some lines of textiles and hosiery. In 
1924 she took goods from us valued at £26,000,000, 
compared with £14,000,000 in 1913, and it is doubtful 
whether we can look for expansion in our markets there 
except for machinery and probably woollen goods. 


Empire TRADE. 


Turning now to our Colonies, Australia is mainly 
agricultural, but of recent years the percentage of persons 
engaged in industrial pursuits has increased in a greater 
ratio. She has a wealth of natural resources, and is 
gradually developing certain industries which go some 
way towards satisfying her home requirements. Her 
imports of machinery indicate this tendency: but if we 
are to do a bigger trade with Australia we shall require 
to see her population expand much more rapidly than in 
recent years. 

With regard to South Africa, although more thickly 
populated than Australia, she takes much less in the way 
of British goods : and it is remarkable that between 1911 
and 1921 factory. production was trebled, and coal 
consumption has rapidly increased. Manufacturing for 
home needs is growing steadily, the increase in imports 
being small in comparison with the greater European 
population. 

Canada, like Australia, is sparsely populated, but 
she also is developing her resources for the supply of her 
home market, although probably not so rapidly as 
Australia. We can only look for an increase in our exports 


to her should there be a more rapid expansion of her rural 
population, say, by emigration from other countries, than 
there would be in the ordinary course. 

The industrial and financial development of the United 
States during the last few years has been impressive. 
Her export trade has grown rapidly, but she continues 
to be a customer for a variety of manufactured goods, 
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although her home market is heavily protected. In 
1924 she was our best customer next to India. She is the 
apostle of high production and high wages ! ; 

On examining the trade figures of South American 
countries, the great variety of our exports to the Argen- 
tine, which include coal, suggests that there is little 
industrial activity so far, although she is quite a good 
customer to us for machinery. The time, however, may 
not be far distant when South America will take a step 
forward by means of the development of hydro-electric 
power : meantime, it will not be forgotten that Germany 
was a keen competitor in pre-War days, and, if anything, 
her activities will increase, with the United States well 
in the running. Nevertheless, the countries of South 
America offer great opportunities for British enterprise. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Attention has already been drawn to the industrial 
development of Europe generally and of Germany in par- 
ticular. Although many of the nations import British 
goods to a large amount, the legacy of War debts, com- 
bined with in some instances a mistaken monetary policy, 
has crippled purchasing power, and probably with the 
exception of Russia (when conditions there become 
settled) we cannot look for permanent expansion in these 
markets ; indeed, we shall do well if we hold what we 
have in face of the growing competition which will be 
experienced as manufacturing capacity increases, and 
monetary difficulties are surmounted. 

Largely as a result of our efforts in producing material 
needed during the War, we have increased enormously 
our general manufacturing capacity; our industrial 
population grows, and it is therefore essential that we 
should be able to dispose of our output. Therefore, we 
must fi¢d new markets whilst exploiting the old to their 
fullest extent, and our best hopes lie with the East, our 
Colonies, and South America. It is true that in the 
Colonies the process of industrial self-development has 
commenced, and the tendency will be for their imports to 
diminish, unless there is any sudden and considerable 


SoME 


increase in population, say, by emigration from this 
country, thus disturbing the equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption. But even if our Colonies are 
successful in manufacturing a great proportion of their 
home requirements, we may reasonably hope to supply 
them with the machinery necessary to production. 

Turning to the East, and particularly to India, China 
and the Kast Indies, we already have our markets in 
these countries. Although manufacturing activity is 
shown to some extent in India and in China, the results 
do not make a great impression ; and provided we could 
sell at a suitable price, our trade with these countries 
could be greatly extended, although throughout the East 
the capacity of the individual to absorb imports is 
limited, mainly owing to the low standard of living. In 
India and China we have strong competition from Japan 
in certain makes of textiles ; and both the United States 
and Germany are extremely active. 

South America is a heavy buyer of manufactured 
goods, and with a great deal of the country undeveloped, 
the extension of our present trade and the development 
of new kinds of trade have distinct possibilities, although 
here again the United States and Germany are pursuing 
a vigorous trade policy. 

INCREASED COMPETITION 

Success in commerce, as in everything else, has to be 
paid for, and we are paying the penalty to-day in our 
reliance upon outside sources for our food and certain raw 
materials, and upon foreign markets for the sale of our 
products in the face of competition that becomes keener 
as capital and skill become more widely diffused. The 
development of our commerce, whether from choice or 
economic necessity, has laid upon us certain obligations 
if our position is to be maintained, and Royal Commis- 
sions, conferences and inquiries will not alter certain 
elementary truths which we are doing our best to ignore. 
We are well provided with the machinery of output, 
although it may not be always up to date: we possess 
both capital and skilled labour, but from our record of 
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industrial disputes during the past few years it would 
appear that in too many instances there is lacking the 
will on the part of both Capital and Labour to put our 
resources to the best use. Competition must be faced, 
and it is idle to pretend that we can retain our trade 
solely on our reputation, while other nations are resolute 
to make the necessary effort and can offer their customers 
—and ours-—substantial advantages. 

We «re a poorer nation through the War, but how many 
of us allow this fact to influence our mode of living ? 
A higher standard of comfort is looked upon almost as 
something which it is incumbent upon the Government 
to provide, irrespective of individual effort : and the 
quality of independence, once pre-eminently a British 
virtue, is gradually being sapped by a system of doles and 
subsidies! Economic problems unfortunately appear to 
be of less moment than the daily happenings in the world 
of sport, and running right through socicty is an unhealthy 
desire for constant amusement and pleasure without 
regard to the price to be paid. Employers, trade unions, 
and employed should have one object in common, that is, 
to extract from industry the greatest possible profit for 
their mutual benefit. Let all concerned recognize the 
simple economic truth that the bigger production you have 
upon your outlay the cheaper you are able to sell your 
commodity, and the cheaper the commodity the greater 
your market! In the main, British labour is sound, but 
there are adverse influences at work which thrive in the 
soil of discontent, and these influences can only be over- 
come by our working together in mutual trust and confi- 
dence. Whether a scheme of profit-sharing will assist in 
establishing that confidence must be decided by the facts 
of each particular industry. 

BANKERS AND TRADE. 

Trade is waiting for us: in existing markets it may not 
be in such volume as formerly, but new markets are there 
if we can develop the necessary_competitive power. We 
possess the requisite experience, and financially we are 
strong enough, although there are some trading and 
manufacturing concerns suffering from over-capitalization 
to which the pruning knife requires to be applied. This, 
however, is merely a question of financial reorganization : 
mechanically we are well equipped and in a position to give 
the output. There is, however, another important point. 
Are the Government and our local authorities prepared 
to do more than pay lip-service to economy and relieve 
us to some extent of the burden of rating and taxation ? 
So far they have failed miserably, and spending goes 
merrily on. 

Obviously the machinery of finance must play a large 
part in the exchange of goods and services which goes to 
inake up international trade, and it is noteworthy that 
whereas at one time the finance of foreign trade was left 
largely to the foreign banks, our own banks have now 
perfected their respective organizations to such an extent 
that it forms an important part of their business. If 
foreign trade were conducted without the banker as an 
intermediary, it would mean the laborious collection of 
every single draft and the sterilization of that particular 
portion of capital until the proceeds could be received in 
this country. The banker, therefore, plays an important 
part in promoting our export trade, and he may be relied 
upon to do his share. No merchant need be without 
information regarding foreign markets and foreign cus- 
tomers: his banker has his intelligence department and 
will quickly furnish the particulars required. 

If we cannot compete with other countries, what is the 
alternative? We could not continue to support our 
population in a reasonable standard of living, and we 


should have to return gradually to agriculture, which we 
have neglected in developing our commerce. In the long 
run it might prove to be the better thing for us as a nation 
to get a little closer to Mother Earth! But organized as 
we now are, we owe it to ourselves to make the most of 
our industrial system. 


BIG BANKS AND THE “SMALL MAN” 
By F. E. STE e. 


WuEN extensive amalgamations were taking place among 
the big banks towards the end of the War period, one 
of the many arguments put forward to justify the policy 
of amalgamation was that that policy was rendered 
desirable, and even necessary, in the interests of the 
big customers of the banks, who were themselves, in 
many instances, huge amalgamated concerns, with very 
large requirements for banking accommodation. There 
were substantial grounds for this contention, but an 
argument against amalgamations, put forward simul- 
taneously, was that whereas the big banks, by amal- 
gamating, might be better able to assist the large com- 
mercial and industrial concerns, one result of their 
becoming so big would be that they would care less and 
eater less for the needs of the small customer. This 
contention is still frequently put forward. Is it well 
founded ? Obviously, any line of policy which favours 
the big customer at the expense of the small one, which 
encourages large transactions but fails to encourage 
thrift, is bad for the community as a whole. It is there- 
fore worth while to consider what the big banks have been 
doing since the amalgamation period, and what they are 
doing now, to encourage thrift on the part of the 
* small man.” 

Let us take a concrete instanee, which is better for 
such a purpose than any number of abstract statements. 
The coal industry has, unfortunately, been very much to 
the fore of late. What are the big banks doing for the 
colliers, as distinct from the colliery companies? The 
answer to this question should afford a fair test of the 
truth or falsity of the contention that the banks, while 
always willing to help the big concern, neglect the small 
depositor. 





AIDING THE MINER. 

In a particular mining district in the Midlands very 
well known to the writer a large number of colliers have 
accounts at the branches of the joint stock banks. Some 
of these are deposit accounts, and on all of them interest 
is allowed, notwithstanding the smallness of many of 
the deposits and the considerable trouble involved in 
keeping the accounts. Amounts of £1 and upwards 
are received, and withdrawals are made by the depositor 
signing a simple deposit account form of receipt. The 
depositors are encouraged to bring their deposit books to 
be entered up at each transaction, but neither credits 
nor withdrawals are refused if the book be not produced. 
Some of the colliers have small current accounts, in 
connexion with which cheque books are issued in the 
ordinary way, and the banks in the district make no 
difliculty whatever about advancing money to the 
account holders for such purposes as buying or even 
building a house. Some of the branches in the district 
in question have a number of sub-branches, close to the 
coal pit, so that the facilities offered, both by way of 
deposit and current account, are brought practically 
to the doors of the men engaged in the leading industry 
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of the district, and are greatly appreciated and 
utilized. 

What has been stated above with regard to the 
facilities for thrift afforded by the joint stock banks to 
workers in the coal-fields in one district is, generally 
speaking, true of every district in the country where 
coal is hewn, and, further, is true of every district through- 
out the country where the various other forms of industry 
are carried on. Not only does it apply to these, but it 
applies to a large extent to those neighbourhoods in which 
the people are not engaged in industry at all but are none 
the less in need of facilities for thrift. The form which 
those facilities take naturally varies with the character 
of the district. Only one form has been specifically 
mentioned here. But in all parts of the country such 
facilities, in one form or another, are offered. 


“ Home” 


The thrift facilities afforded to people in industrial 
areas and in the poorer districts are not confined to 
adults. The Yorkshire Penny Bank, for example, 
which holds deposits running into tens of millions, 
encourages thrift among children and young people by 
appointing voluntary agents of the bank among the 
teachers in the schools throughout the area of its oper- 
ations, whilst more than one of the “ Big Five” have 
initiated a scheme under which “ home banks,” in the 
form of a special kind of receptacle for savings, of which 
the bank holds the key, are furnished to young people 
and others, who bring the boxes to the bank from time 
to time in order that their contents may be taken out 
and credited to a deposit account, on which interest is 
allowed. In the case of certain American banks, as well 
as in that of an English municipal bank, this last men- 
tioned system is said to have been made use of toa very 
large extent by adults as well as by young people, and 
to have been highly successful. 

With regard to agriculture, a matter which has been 
engaging the serious attention of the Government in 
the present state of the agricultural industry is whether 
the facilities offered by the joint stock banks to the small 
farmer and agriculturist are sufficient; whether they 
go low enough down within the industry ; and whether 
they could not, with advantage, be extended, or, as an 
alternative, supplemented, by the establishment of other 
institutions working in co-operation with the existing 
banks. This is a matter of great importance, but inas- 
much as it is concerned mainly with facilities for borrowing 
it is to some extent outside the scope of the present 
survey, though closely connected with it. Those who 
are interested in this aspect of the matter cannot do 
better than study the “ Report on Agricultural Credit,” 
officially published early this year by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There is one characteristic of the various inducements 
to thrift offered by the big banks which deserves to be 
noted and emphasized in times like the present, when 
such banks are frequently attacked as “ capitalist ” 
institutions. It is that they are not, as a rule, remuner- 
ative; that in many instances the banks which offer 
them do so, with their eyes open, at a loss, 


BANKS. 


PHILANTHROPY IN BANKING. 


Long before the War it was stated, on high authority, 
that every payment into and every withdrawal from the 
Post Office Savings Bank cost the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment 5d., and we may be quite sure that, since the War, 
the cost of every such entry has increased. This being 
so with the Post Office Savings Bank, it would be inter- 
esting to know the cost per entry, at the present time, 
of every small deposit or withdrawal made in the case of 
the Savings Department of a joint stock bank. That 
cost would be less than in the case of the Post Office, 
amongst other reasons because institutions which are 
privately owned and worked are invariably conducted 
more economically than those carried on under Govern- 
ment control. If an estimate were made of the cost 


of the savings departments of the big banks it would be 
found that, after making full allowance for the possibility 
of small and unremunerative ‘accounts developing, in 
due time, into larger and remuncrative ones, the greater 





part of the thrift business of the big banks not only 
brings in no profit, but is conducted at a loss. 

This may not be comforting for bank shareholders 
as such, but even bank shareholders are human ; much 
more so than they are popularly credited with being, 
witness the sympathetic manner in which allocations of 
profits towards staff pension funds and kindred objects 
are received at annual meetings; and those who are 
responsible for the general policy of the big banks recog. 
nize, with the full approval of the shareholders, that the 
institutions which they direct have a duty to the public 
as well as to their shareholders, and that in so far as 
that duty includes the encouragement of thrift, it should 
be performed even although it may not, in itself, be 
profitable. In other words, they recognize that there 
is a place for philanthropy, as well as for money-making, 
in the operations of eoncerns conducted primarily and 
justifiably with a view to making a profit. 


GROWTH IN BANKING LOANS 


By Arruur W. Kippy. 


THE 


Tue past two years have been characterized by certain 
features which at first sight do not appear to harmonize 
with the conditions suggested by banking statistics, 
During the greater part of this period there has been per- 
sistent depression in the key industries of this country, 
and those conditions have been more or less faithfully 
reflected in the figures of unemployment, the traflic 
returns of our railways and the monthly figures of our 
Foreign Trade Returns, though in the latter case lower 
prices as well as a smaller turnover have admittedly been 
a contributing factor. 


Deposits Hicuer. 

When, however, we turn to the banking results for the 
same period it is difficult to find those conditions at all fully 
reflected. Profits have been well maintained, and while 
during last year there was certainly a downward tendency 
in deposits, there is now an upward tendency once again. 
It is the same too when we turn to some of the salient 
figures of the balance-sheets, and in accordance with 
usual customs in these Banking and Financial Supplements 
of the Spectator 1 am appending tables which show at a 
glance the general movements of banking resources 
during the past three half-years. 


DEPOSITS. 
June 30th, Dee. 3lst, June 30th, 
1925. 1925. 1926, 
£ £ £ 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins ‘4 58,050,861 59,819,627 59,328,950 
Barclays Bank -- 298,947,270 306,259,816 304,247,461 
Coutts and Co. ae 17,717,444 17,083,565 16,669,435 
Glyn, Mills and Co. .. 27,838,489 31,026,455 26,810,718 


$36,631,359 


337,178,515 } 
349,460,875 


Lloyds Bank 
348,682,134 


Midland Bank 





National Provincial 

Bank “a .. 254,290,570 252,737,817 255,260,105 
National Bank = 38,340,892 37,371,727 36,962,519 
Westminster Bank 269,015,340 271,379,667 270,286,855 
Williams Deacon's 

Bank - oe 32,944,598 32,787,663 31,427,121 


£1,683,876,254 £1,694,326,986 £1,687,085,728 

No attention need be paid to the fact that deposits 
show a small decline compared with the previous Decem- 
ber, for that is customary; indeed, whereas on the 
present oceasion the decline is about £7,000,000 it was 
£23,000,000 a year ago. What is more to the point is 
that compared with a year ago there is a rise of over 


£3,000,000, whereas a year ago a comparison with 
June, 1924, showed a decline of £24,000,000. All the 


same it may be well to remember that as compared with 
two vears ago there is still a moderate decline to note. 


Liquip REsoURCES. 


As regards the cash in hand at the Bank and at “ short 
notice ” there is little to call for comment. On the 
whole the proportion of liquid resources is a_ little 


larger, for, as compared with a year ago, the rise in the 
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f = Agents 
Everywhere. 





Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund : - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (June 1926) ~- £255,260,104 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 
business transacted. 
Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation Limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 











mi artins Bonk 


BANK 


of 


LIVERPOOL 


& i563 


MARTINS 


LIMITED. 





Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capita! Subscribed - - £18,791,120 
Capital Paid up 
and Reserves - - 4,337,246 


Deposits, &c., at 
30th June, 1926 - - 


59,328,980 


380 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
oO z 














safe ¢ profitable 


London’s Foremost Building 
Society offers irvestors a steady 
FIVE PER CENT. net and 
entirely free of Income Tax. 
Any sum from one shilling up 
to £5,000 can be invested at 
any time with ease, and the 
whole or part can be as easily 
withdrawn without deduction 
or delay. 

Send a postcard to-day 

to the Cily Office 

Manager, asking for 

the Free Investment 


Booklet. 


‘ABBEY ROAD" 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 
City Office: 145 Moorgate, E.C. 
Telephone: London Wall 8118, 9. 




















LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 
Annual valuation as at March 
24th, 1926, £2.0.0% 
BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Net interest earned on Life funds 
for last four years, £5.5.0% ; ex- 
ceplionally strong valuation of assets. 


Applications invited from those in a 
position to introduce new business. 


FIRE . LIFE . GENERAL. 


Chief Office: 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Telegraphic Address: 
“WYNOTINSUR” LONDON. 





Wynotinsur through us: 


Household Goods ? 
Dwelling ? 

Car? 

Jewellery ? 

Health ? 

Liability to Accidents ? 
Business Risks ? 

Life ? 

Insurance being a necessity, why not 


get expert advice and assistance free of 
charge ? 





Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 


Our business is to see you get the cover 
you require at an economic premium. 


Let us peruse your policies and advise you. 





GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS, LTD., 
INSURANCE SERVICE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 























BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, 


———LONDON, E.C.3.——_— 


Authorised Capital - - « £20,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital - £15,592,372 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,250,000 
Deposits, ete. (30th June, 1926) £304,247,460 


OVER 1850 BRANCHES 
IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the World. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK, S.A... ROME AND GENOA 











STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


Bankers to 
Government in South 
Rhodesia, Southern 


the Government of the Union of South Africa; to the Imperial 
Africa; and to the Governments of Northera 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika. 


£10,000,000 
- £8,916,660 
£2,229,165 
£2,893,235 
£6,687,495 


£11,809,995 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND __ - - 
UNCALLED CAPITAL - 


x 





Head Off 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
London Wall Brancis: 63 London Wall, E.C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberiand Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 

Hamburg Agency: Bank of British West Alrica, Ltd. 
49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse. 
Branch rad Age in Ss h and La Africa. 


i TRUSTERSHIPS UNDERTAKEN 


and 


Over 3% Brancl > 


EXECUTORSILIPS a 





INCOME TAX. Claims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken. 


at 
COMMERCIAL SE#VICE 
The Bank has over 330 Branches in Africa, and Agents and ferre- 
spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade and 
Industrial conditions is maintained with special attention to Com- 
mercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to Ex- 
porters, Importers and others wishing ta develng trade between 
South and East Africa, the United States of America ana the 
Continent of Europe. 











——- 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is 


application it gives the tatest information on all South and East 
African matters of Trade and Commerciai Interest. 


sent post free on 








BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager 
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Insurance is an 
Investment when 
you know 


§ You may obtain from 10% to 65° more Life Assur 
ance for exactly the same money from one Office than 
another. 





Holders. 


That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5% Compound 
Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
year saved for 22 years will produce £200 a year for ever. 


bs The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
¢€ 
J 


§ That when Bonuses and Income Tax allowance are 
taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 
calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Life Assur- 
ance often yields 6% or more. 


by Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, even in 
the event of death. 


The considered opinion of a 

leading Bank which reads : 
“Expenence has shown that expert advice and assistance are more 
necessary when effecting a Life. Policy than when transacting almost 
any other class of business, as the nature of the subject is exceedingly 
technuca!.”” 


A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount 
you can save annually, a demonstration of comparative 
results of all Companies will be given without obligation. 


T. EGGINTON PAULL 
~ INSURANCE CONSULTANT ~ 
lO-NEW COURT-LINCOLN/Z INN-LONBON-* 


a 


Ss 
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FRG SET ee 


SPLOT OL SS SONOS SSS ONIONS SSS SSS LOSS SS LOTS SO Oe! 
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eash is about £7,000,000 ; whereas deposits only advanced 
by £3,200,000. 

‘ Loans Rise Snarpwy. 

It is when the figures of Loans and Advances are 
examined that attention ‘is’ pafticularly. arrested. * In 
spite of dullness in key industries and impaired foreign 
trade the figures make the following showing :— 

LOANS AND ADVANCES. 


June 30th, Dee. 3lst, June 30th, 


1925. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins 37,651,175 35,413,244 34,601,139 


155,566,604 
8,133,090 
9,638,705 

189,735,988 

198,717,420 


149,603,033 153,028,485 
7,597,629 8,195,791 
9,626,585 9,230,065 

176,688,694 183,330,726 

198,027,998 196,747,548 


Barclays Bank 

Coutts and Co. E 
Glyn, Mills and Co... 
Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 


Provincial 





National 

Bank — 132,823,115 133,617,259 136,281,499 
National Bank 16,559,963 16,321,759 15,799,081 
Westminster Bank 128,678,661 126,516,051 132,168,073 


Williams Deacon's 


Bank ee 20,495,059 18,295,020 19,211,025 


£877,751,912 

It will be seen that since last December there is a rise 
of £19,000,000, and compared with a year ago the increase 
is £22,000,000. Moreover, the figures are even more 
striking compared with two years ago, the expansion for 
that period being as much as £81,000,000! Incidentally 
it is worth noting, perhaps, that the rise in loans is 
usually much greater in the first than in the second half 
of the year, thus suggesting that our heavy income and 
super-tax burden may occasion a good deal of temporary 
borrowing from banks to pay it. 

Is Trape More Active ? 

Now the interesting point which arises is how far we 
ean regard this rise in bankers’ loans as an assurance that, 
despite coal stoppages and depressed foreign trade there 
is still a considerable industrial expansion accounting 
for the growth in loans. Is there reason to fear, in fact, 
that it is due to loans being needed te keep various 
industrial concerns on their feet, or is it due to new and 
profitable business ? Mainly, I think, to the latter, and we 
know that some time since one of our leading bankers 
explained that an analysis of the loans of his institution 
showed that a very small proportion indeed could be 
attributed to financial ‘‘ assistance’ during trade de- 
pression. Nevertheless, and bearing in mind the smaller 
Foreign Trade figures, I think there can be no doubt at 
all that it is to internal trade activities and not to exports 
that any increase in banking loans must be attributed ; 
and in that connexion, of course, the effect of bad trade 
and unemployment upon consuming power is modified 
by the huge sums disbursed by the Government in Unem- 
ployment benefits. Nor should it be overlooked that 
there has been a good deal of activity and prosperity in 
new industries which have probably required a good 
deal in the way of banking accommodation. 

There is little doubt, however, that increased activity 
on the Stock Exchange has played an important part in 
the increase in banking loans, and it may be doubted 
whether this is an altogether desirable development at the 
present juncture. 

SALES OF INVESTMENTS. 

That there is a good deal that is abnormal in the causes of 
banking loan expansion is also apparent from the move- 
ments which have occurred in the banks’ holdings of invest- 
ments. We have already seen that these loans have increased 
over a period of two years by £81,000,000, and under 
ordinary conditions it would not have been surprising if 
deposits had risen to the same extent. So far from that 
being the case, there has actually been a decline of 
£25,000,000. The reason, however, is clearly to be 
found in the fact that there has been a fall in bankers’ 
nvestments during the same period of no less than 
£91,000,000. Payment for these securities by banking 
depositors has, of course, depleted deposits, but the effect 
of such depletion has been more than offset by the reflex 
action upon deposits of the expansion in bankers’ loans. 
Not the least remarkable has been the steadiness of all 
first-class investment stocks, notwithstanding these heavy 
sales by the joint stock banks, 


£880, 695,948 £899,852,624 


INSURANCE PROFESSION AND 
EDUCATION 
By Georce M. Wyatt. 
Tne extent to which facilities for Education are pro- 
vided in connexion with Insurance is not generally 
recognized, and to those who may be thinking of a pos- 
sible career for their children some brief outline of these 
facilities may be welcome. 


THE 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 

The oldest institution in existence is apparently the 
Institute of Actuaries, which was founded in 1848, and 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1884, and is essentially 
connected with the study of Life Contingencies and pro- 
babilities, and the application of statistical methods in 
connexion therewith. To attain the Degree of a Fellow 
(F.I.A.) the applicant must first furnish satisfactory 
evidence of general education such as Matriculation or 
General School Examination of the London University. 
This condition being fulfilled, the candidate is then faced 
with examinations divided into Part I, Part II, Sections 
A and B, Part III, Sections A and B, and Part IV. 
Success in Parts I to III qualify as an Associate and in 
Part IV as a Fellow. It ts not feasible to quote the 
full syllabus, but the following extracts will give some 
idea: Part 1.—Advanced Algebra, Finite Differences and 
Elements of Statistics, &c. Part I1.—Annuities Certain 
and the Theory of Life Contingencies, &c. Part I11.— 
Compilation of Tables and other similar statistics, calcu- 
lation of Office Rates of Premium for Assurances and 
Annuities depending on Life and other contingencies ; 
Pension Funds, &c.; and Part IV., Analysis and Dis- 
tribution of surplus and other problems arising on the 
valuation of Life Assurance Companies, valuation of 
Life Interests and Reversions, the investments of Reserve 
Funds of Insurance and other Societies and the valuation 
thereof, general provisions of the Acts relating to Life 
Assurance Companies ; Friendly and Approved Societies, 
&e. 

It will be seen from these brief extracts from the 
Svilabus that to attain the Degree of a Fellow requires a 
highly developed mathematical brain, and that this is the 
vase 1s proved by the fact that on March 31st, 1926, the 
number of Fellows was only 366 and Associates 333. 

' Attached to the Institute is a Library which is available 
to the members, and in addition the Institute publshes 
a Journal containing articles dealing with the numerous 
problems attaching to Life Assurance and the develop- 
ments which are constantly taking place in Actuarial 
Science. These Journals are of great assistance to the 
more advanced students, and questions discussed therein 
are frequently the subject of questions in the Examina- 
tion Papers. The Institute also provides a series of 
Text Books and Classes for its students. In addition to 
the Institute of Actuaries there is an analogous body in 
Scotland with the title of the “ Faculty of Actuaries,” 
which was constituted in 1856 and incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1868, the number of Fellows of this 
body being some 250. 

CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTITUTES. 

Another most important body is the Chartered In- 
surance Institute, which was instituted on March 12th, 
1897, and to which are attached some thirty-eight Local 
Institutes in the leading Insurance Centres in this 
country and also some Colonial Centres. The examina- 
tions held by this body deal with Insurance generally 
under four headings—Fire, Accident, Life and Marine. 
To attain the Degree of a Fellow (F.C.LI1.) a series of 
examinations has to be passed ranging over a wide field. 
A candidate for the Degree can select any one of the 
four branches, namely, Fire, Accident, Life or Marine, in 
which branch he specializes, and having passed a_pre- 
liminary examination can then proceed to take Parts I 
and IL in the branch’ selécted when, if successful, he 
qualifies as an Associate, and is then in a position to take 
the Fellowship Examination which requires a general 
knowledge of all four sections. 

Having passed Parts I and II, the candidate is then in 
a position to sit for the Fellowship Examination which 
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demands a general knowledge of Fire, Accident, Life and 
Marine; in addition a General Thesis is set. 
CorPoRATION OF INSURANCE BROKERS. 

The Insurance Brokers, who act as intermediaries be- 
tween the general public and the Insurance Companies, 
have also realized the advantages of specialized education, 
and the Corporation of Insurance Brokers hold a series of 
examinations each year, the subject matter being In- 
surance and its problems as appertaining to their pro- 
fession, which enables the entrant when he has succeeded 
in passing the series of examinations to qualify as a 
Fellow of the Corporation (F.C.1.B.) 

Lonpon INSURANCE INSTITUTE. 

It might not be out of place to quote the objects of 
one of the largest Institutes alliliated to the Chartered 
Insurance Institute—namely, the London Insurance In- 
stitute—as an example of the education facilities which 
exist in so many directions. 

The objects are the cultivation of knowledge and infor- 
mation in all matters relating to the various branches of 
Insurance by means of :—(a) The reading of papers or 
delivery of lectures upon technical or other subjects ; 
(b) the awarding of prizes for papers of merit written by 
Members or Associates; (c) the circulation of a Journal 
containing articles of technical and general interest con- 
tributed by Members and Associates; (d) a Reference 
Library, Reading Room and Lending Library; (e) a 
Museum containing Home, Colonial and Foreign Pro- 
ducts, Models, Plans, Drawings and Photographs of 
Machinery, Appliances and other objects of interest. 

A large amount of voluntary work is necessary to carry 
on these Institutions, and this is given by some of the 
most eminent men in the Insurance profession to-day. 


EQUALIZING INCOME AND 


EXPENDITURE 
By ScruTATOR 


And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 


Tovcustone’s epitome of the growth and decay of 
human life carries perhaps a deeper message for the prac- 
tical man than for the philosopher, poct, or physiologist, 
for it implies complex and interesting financia! questions. 
The formative or childhood stage of man is non-productive 
while involving a considerable outlay for food, clothing, 
housing and education. This expenditure has to be borne 
by the parent. Revenue earning capacity follows the 
development of physical and mental powers. The precise 
age or period at which those powers reach their highest 
perfection is debatable and differs with each individual. 
Nor do those powers persist indefinitely at that level ; 
decay sets in and they decline until extinguished by 
dissolution. 

Broadly speaking, there is a relationship between the 
ripening and decay of the intellectual faculties and earning 
capacity. Knowledge and experience have their reward 
in bigger profits or emoluments. After a man has passed 
his prime his zest for business loses its keenness, and with 
the waning of his energies work becomes increasingly 
irksome. It was recently suggested in an original pamph- 
let issued by a well-known company, that a man 
should contemplate his business career as a curve. 
This is certainly more likely to represent the reality than a 
straight line. Anyone who takes the trouble to plot the 
probable course of future earnings and expenses will 
obtain a clearer conception of the problems ahead. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the object of making or 
earning money is to spend; one’s necessities and desires 
are the stimuli to the will to earn. As soon as a man’s 
income exceeds his own needs he thinks of marriage and a 
household. Then the children come and have to be 
provided for; later on, they have to be educated and 
afterwards started in life. 

Two Curves NECESSARY. 

Two curves should therefore be shown on the graph of 
the financial future—one tracing the probable course of 
income and the other the probable course of expenditure. 





The curves, in most cases, will not run parallel ; they will 
diverge, converge and intersect. The income line will 
normally ascend to a certain point and then trend down- 
ward. The expenditure line will tend to be erratic, rising 
sharply in places, as, for instance, where a child’s educa- 
tion has to be allowed for. Hovering over the graph is 
the angel of death, who may precipitate the income curve 
into a vertical descent to zero. The problem is to prevent 
the expenditure curve protruding above the income curve, 
or, in other words, to efsure the correlation of the two 
curves. 

Where the income eurve is the higher there is a surplus 
but when it passes below the expenditure curve a deficit 
ensues. Obviously, the surpluses should be applied to 
make good the deficits. This leads direct to the heart 
of the matter; the true objective is to secure an equilibrium 
between income and expenditure throughout the whole 
of life. Mere accumulation of surpluses until they are 
wanted to redress deficiencies carries no guarantee that 
it will suflice for the purpose, as many of the factors 
are uncertain and incalculable. Lite may be prolonged 
beyond the age assumed or it may be unexpectedly 
brief, and a wife and children extend a man’s responsi- 
bilities beyond his grave. It would be folly to allow 
the surpluses to remain idle in the bank, but if invested 
they might not be realizable when required except at 
a loss. 

Benerits oF Lire AssuRANCE. 

Life assurance offers the means of most completely 
fulfilling the end in view. It is the only method pos- 
sessing the requisite flexibility for meeting every con- 
tingency. It gathers up superfluous income as it accrues, 
invests it at compound interest (which cannot easily be 
done by the ordinary investor), and releases the money 
thus fructified when it is wanted. 

The minimum difference between the curves and the 
interval that elapses before the expenditure curve rises 
above income give the constant minimum annual sum 
that will be available for a certain number of years. 
Temporary projections of the expenditure curve above 
the income line may be ignored, as this period could be 
financed by loans on the policies. This constant mini- 
mum sum should be allocated to annual premium poli- 
cies, because these afford the largest amount of imme- 
diate assurance. Besides this constant minimum over 
the greatest number of consecutive years, the graph will 
show constant minima over shorter periods, and balance 
or isolated sums varying in amount for single years. 
These various groups of sectional surpluses for differing 
terms can be turned to full account by taking out separate 
policies with the payment of premiums limited to the 
indicated number of years or to a single premium. The 
policies would be timed to mature as and when needed to 
supplement income. 

CONTINGENCIES. 

The first contingency to be provided for is the cessa- 
tion of income by death. If the constant minimum sum 
will assure an amount payable at the end of the elapsed 
period or previous death sufficient (when added to other 
life assurances) to produce the desired income, then an 
endowment policy should be chosen, but otherwise the 
choice should be a whole life policy with annual premiums 
ceasing before the end of the elapsed period, as this wiil 
give a larger capital sum than an endowment policy. 
Should the necessity for the death provision subsequently 
lessen, or disappear, the whole life policy could be sur- 
rendered for cash to produce additional income. 

If the graph shows that the income and expenditure 
curves regularly converge or diverge over a lengthy period 
the sums secured under either of the foregoing plans 
could be increased by selecting descending or ascending 
premium rates, 

The income curve will probably not dip permanently 
below the expenses curve until after the age at which 
many men will wish to be free from the worries of business. 
The retirement age will therefore be to some extent a 
voluntary choice, to be determined by the date at which 
funds will be available to yield an adequate income to 
replace business profits or carnings, after providing for 
other obligations. 

The chief of these obligations will probably be in 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - ~- 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, fc .(30:4J:ne1926) 336,631,359 


ADVANCES, &c.  éo. 189,735,988 
The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 


and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
































A.D. 1720. 


FIRE LIFE 





d 
*" ACCIDENT 


1 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
Marine Dept—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000, 

THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 
Life Bonus 1925—-Compound Rev: :icnary addition of 
£2% per annum. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD. 





APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. F | 


| 
! 





Tate’s Modern Cambist 


27th Edition, 30s. net, by post 31s. 3d. A 
Manual of the World's Monetary Systems. The 
Foreign Exchanges, Stamp _ Duties, Foreign 
Weights and Measures, &c., &c. By WILLIAM 
F. SPALDING, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, 


book on monetary questions 

isal to every banker, 

nd to all those requir 
Db 





History and Principles of Banks and 
Banking 
With chapters on Banking and the Great War and 
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a revolution in Banking. By H. T. EASTON, 
Author of * The Work of a Bank,” “* The History 
of a Banking House." Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Demy 8vc, Cloth. 9s. net. 

“Th mmecr world , ent upon a sound } 


i urn 
Th x e& 1 ls 1 t as arger 
circle than | ed . Pg 
| ' ! t lar 1 form will 
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ce ene 
| Trade Term Definitions 
Merchanting, Shipping, and Marine Insurance. A 
Discussion of Bi Phrases and Commercial 
Custom. By CL TI 1BERT M. AUGH, AN. 4s. net. 
“ The collec : , iseful k of reference, and 
its published price 4 t wit the reach of students, who 
thould find it of eat value. The publisher can present the 
bock to the public v ‘ lenc 1 the general accuracy of th 
contents, desy t fact that they deal with very difficult 
te 


Commodity Market Terms 
Volume II. of ‘* Trade Term Definitions.” A 
Discussion of Words and Phrases used in the 





conduct of International Trade and the Methods 
of Dealing in Products. By CUTHBERT 
| MAUGHAN. 10s. net. 
| “We congratulate M M é resting way in 
x ] ot tk 1’ in 
f I can be read with 
1 € S} 1 t t, 
[ Bi 1 it les ff tically 
pa 
The Law of Charters and Bills of Lading 
Shortly Explained 
By S serge ae BB: €oO LE, eeninagg at-Law. 4s. net. 
Contents: Part I. “ses rm and Implica- 
tions of the C ntra dolar IL ( ‘h; irters—Part III. 
Bills of Lading—Part IV. The Voyage—Part V. 
Completion of the Contract. 
| of p ie \ A 
mu « ( 


English, French and German Banking 
Terms 
Phrases and Correspondence arranged in parallel 
appendix of the 
H lesser-known French and German financial terms 
and their English equivalents, together with an 
Index from French and German into English. 
Compiled by HERBERT SCOTT. 10s. net. 
“ The book she pr of grea stance to those engaged 
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connexion with the education of children, the cost of which, 
assuming that the death protection already existing is 
suflicient, can be secured by a policy for the child, or by 
a pure endowment, providing for the sum assured to be 
distributable in equal instalments over the education 
period. A similar policy can be effected to assure the 
money required to start a boy in business or, in the case 
of a girl, for a marriage dowry. A small addition to the 
normal premium will free the policies, in the event of the 
father’s decease, from further premiums. If, however, 
the existing assurances on the parent’s life are inade- 
quate, the cost of a child’s education is better secured by 
a supplementary endowment on the life of the father for 
a term maturing at the beginning of the educational 
period. 
Income IN LATER Live. 

When other obligations have been provided for all 
remaining resources can be devoted to supporting 
income in later life. The maximum product from those 
resources can be obtained by the purchase of an annuity. 
Of course, in buying an annuity one parts with capital, 
but where husband and wife only have to be considered, 
or cither alone, capital has no value except as a means to 
income. The annuity should be payable throughout 
the lives of both, or, rather, as the expenses of one person 
are less than of two, a smaller annuity could be arranged 
for the survivor. Or, again, supposing a man wished 
still to continne at business, an immediate annuity could 
be arranged to keep his income at the desired level, a 
larger annuity suflicient fully to replace his earnings 
being deferred until his actual retirement. 

The application of surplus income to policies selected 
to mature about the dates when increased expenditure 
or reduced earning capacity may occur guarantees that 
funds will be available to counterbalance the change. 
This imparts confidence and prevents anxiety, enabling a 
man to develop and use his abilities to the fullest extent. 


INSURANCE. THE CONDITION OF 
AVERAGE 
[CoMMUNICATED.] 
To the layman in Insurance matters the Average Clause 
and its effect is not always clear, and this being the case 
an explanation in as simple terms as possible with illus- 
trations of the working of the clause in practice may not 
be out of place before examining more fully the question 
whether the condition should not be more fully applied 
to the advantage of both Insurers and Insurance Com- 
panies. 
APPLICATION OF THE AVERAGE CLAUSE. 

The ordinary condition of average can be explained 
as a condition under which an Insurer who does not 
take out Insurance cover for the full value of the insured 
property becomes his own insurer for the difference 
between the amount insured and the full value. For 
example—assuming the value of the property to be 
£20,000 and the amount insured to be £15,000, and the 
condition of average to be in force, what would be the 
result (a) in the event of a total loss by fire and (b) in 
the event of a partial loss to the extent of say £10,000 ? 
In the case of (a) the Insurance Company would pay 
the full amount insured under the policy, namely, £15,000 
and the Insured would lose £5,000 on his own account. 
In the case of (b) the Company would pay their share of 
the loss in the ratio of £15,000 (the sum insured) to 
£20,000 (the total value of the property) that is three- 
quarters of the loss, or £7,500 and the Assured would 
be responsible for the remaining fourth, £2,500. 

The position which would have arisen in the event of 
no condition of average having been in force would have 
been in the case of (a) that the Insured would still have 
suffered a loss of £5,000 as the maximum amount insured 
under the policy was only £15,000, and in the case of 
(b) the Insurance Policy would have covered the full 
loss of £10,000, the Insurer incurring no loss under these 
circumstances. It will be seen, therefore, that in the 
case of a partial loss not exceeding the amount insured, 
the individual who had not insured the full value of his 
property would be better off under a policy where the 
condition of average did not apply. That, however, 


which may be advantageous to the individual insurer 
in certain circumstances may not necessarily and in 
the long run prove to the advantage of the general 
body of Insurers. 

AVERAGE AND Premium Rartinec. 

It is quite clear that a considerable number of Insurers 
do not, for sundry reasons, insure for full value, and in 
such cases they do, where no condition of average applies, 
obtain protection at the expense of those Insurers who 
insure the full value of their property. The whole principle 
of insurance is that each individual should pay an equitable 
premium on the value of his property and that by means 
of the combined premiums of all concerned the losses of 
those unfortunate individuals whose property should be 
attacked by fire should be recouped. There is not a 
shadow of doubt that in order to hold an equitable 
balance between the whole body of Insurers in any 
particular trade and occupation, the average clause is 
the only correct basis, but unfortunately, owing to 
rarious circumstances, it is not applied to-day to 
anything like the extent which has been the case in the 
past. 

Private Dweiiinc House Risks. 

The usual Fire Policy on Private Dwelling Houses 
does not contain an average clause, and whilst such 
clause would be fairer to all concerned, it does not cause 
any undue hardship in practice, although perhaps if it 
were in use it would educate the public to the desirability 
from their own point of view of being fully insured, more 
especially as there are so many houses in existence to-day 
which, owing to increased cost of building, would cost 
from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. more to-day to rebuild 
than the original cost, and notwithstanding this, in 
many cases the original sums insured have never been 
increased, On the other hand the rate of premium for 
insurance against Fire on buildings of Private Dwelling 
Houses is only one shilling and sixpence per £100, and 
the present system having been in force for so many years 
without any serious hardship it appears to be hardly 
necessary to make any change. 

MERCANTILE AND MANuFActuRING Risks. 

In connexion, however, with Mercantile and 
Manufacturing risks where it has been customary to 
apply the condition of average the tendency is 
growing to dispense with such condition, and it is in this 
direction that the position between the Insurer for full 
value and the Insurer who is underinsured is grossly 
unfair, and more especially will this be the case if the 
practice increases to any great extent, as the rates charged 
must of necessity increase if the total amounts insured are 
decreased to any serious extent. 

AVERAGE. AN INSURANCE TENET. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is that the tendency to 
delete this condition, which is, without doubt, one of the 
first and most essential of insurance tenets, is that foreign 
countries who look as a rule to the British Insurance 
Companies to lead the way in all that is best in Insurance 
principles are gradually deleting this condition. In 
France, for instance, the practice of issuing what are 
called “Premier Loss” Policies is extending apace, 
and these pelicies are to all intents and purposes the 
usual form of Fire Policy bereft of the average condition. 

Whilst for the time being those who take out such 
policies may appear to gain some pecuniary saving in 
the premiums charged, it is to those who are well acquain- 
ted with the business quite apparent that it is only a 
matter of a comparatively short time when it must become 
necessary to increase the rates, as nobody expects insurance 
to be carried on as a philanthropic institution, and rates 
based on a system of insurance of full values cannot be 
applied in cases where only partial value is the basis. 

To sum up the position it would appear abundantly 
clear that taking a long-sighted view of the situation it 
would be to the advantage of all concerned, both Insurers 
and Insurance Companies, that strong measures should 
be adopted with a view to preventing any further spread 
of what may be termed a malignant disease, for it is 
likely to result in the weakening of the hitherto healthy 
constitution, which has been a feature of Insurance 
business, and of that transacted by the British Com- 
panies in particular. ANON. 
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ES Dr LIABILITIES | ASSETS C. 
a ra s. a. | & 5. ea 
cs Capita aaa <n ont wat - By Coin, Bank ic r Notes and Balance - jz 
- apital paid up 1,060,000 00 y _ plage , mer acy Ss an * 4829,437 28 (Sol 
ESI ‘o Reserve Fund ina ra rm as 530.000 00 B (2 
| By Balances with, and Cheques in course of Co ls 
To Current, Deposit and atte amete . 26.810.717 19 1 lection on, other Banksin the United Kindom 953.908 18 8 = 
is To Acceptances and Engagements on account By Money at Call and at Short Notice 4.413.750 00 E 4) os 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
[CorpyRIGHT IN THE UNITED Sratres or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.} 


The Farington Diary. By Joseph Farington, R.A. Vol. VI. 
(Hutchinson. 21s. net). 


Tue new volume of Farington’s Diary is worthy to stand with 
its companions, which aiready number five. It is true that 
there is a certain lack of briskness and sprightliness in the 
entries for 1810—1811, but that was only to be expected with 
advancing years. Indeed, Farington anticipates the criticism 
here. In recounting how in 1810 Middiman the engraver 
called on him to talk over old times—they had known cach 
other since 1767—he tells us that :— 

“ He [Middiman] complimented me on the appearance I formerly 
bore, saying, 1 was the handsomest man he had seen, & my person 
corresponded in good form with my countenance. Thus did He 
gp ak of the living Old Man as He wd. have done of a deceased 
“aking as of one who was passed & 





person, and I listened to His s ( 
gone. To this does age bring us.”’ 

That, however, is entirely an overstatement. There is 
nothing corpse-like about Farington’s entries. Though they 
are not up to his highest record of vitality they would be 
counted wonderfully vigorous and youthful in many another 
diarist. Taken as a whole, the new volume in no way dero- 
gates from Farington’s claim to be one of the great English 
diarists. Here is still the man we knew in former volumes, 
the man of infinite interest, not only in the Arts, but in all 
that concerns human beings. Not even Pepys himself could 
have better maintained the apophthegm of Terence. Farington, 
also, has the great advantage of having very few social or 
political prejudices. You see a certain movement of public 
opinion reflected in him, but it is like a shadow. His general 
attitude is one suited to a calm recorder of life’s passing shows. 
He puts down what he sees and what he hears, and he keeps 
his ears specially open to the apparently trivial but in reality 
important matters of everyday life : how much money a man 
has got ; how he contrived to make it or to lose it ; whether 
his health was good or bad ; whether his wife was rich or poor, 
or beautiful or ugly, and what was her maiden name. 
You feel that Farington never saw anybody without in 
effect putting those questions to himself, and, speaking 
generally, finding answers. Of course, this might have 
been done by a man, like Crabbe Robinson, not particularly 
interested in any special profession, but only anxious to 
reflect life. 

Farington liked to use the mirror immensely, but he was 
also genuinely interested in the management of the Royal 
Academy, that great corporation of artists to which he devoted 
so much time. He worked at the Academy as you will 
sometimes find a clever Oxford or Cambridge scholar work in 
and for his College. But, above and beyond this, Farington 
was a real devotee of the Arts, and no one must imagine that 
because he dwells on and is so much interested in prices that 
he had a sordid outlook. Few men were better judges of a 
picture than he. And further—what one does not expect to 
find in the history of such a busy recorder of the procession 
of life—besides all his other gifts Farington was an exceedingly 
accomplished painter. As Messrs. Walker's exhibition of 
Farington’s works showed some three years ago, he had a real 
mastery over the brush and the pencil. Like Turner, he was 
essentially a landscape painter; but he could and did occa- 
sionally enter other fields. Again, like Turner, he was a 
painter both in oil and in water colours. It is true that as a 
rule, and especially in later life, most of his work was done in 
water colour or in pencil, but the few existing oil pictures by 
him show that he was quite as much at ease in one medium as 
in the other. He was a student and follower of Wilson, but 
never in a slavish sense. Indeed, his canvases are not only 
as competent but as individual as his Diary, and as full of life. 
In the water colour drawings his handling of old buildings is 
excellent, as are also his wider landscapes. I remember par- 
ticularly a large water colour painted in 1793 in Flanders of a 
Vauban fortress that had been partially destroyed by the 
British. It not only showed the position of the walls with an 


exactness which would have pleased a General who wanted a 
figurative report, but showed also the spirit of the artist 
secking beauty even in the cannon’s mouth. 

But beyond accounts of operations and illnesses, of mar- 
riages and births, of great feasts, and of the petty spites of 
Academies and Colleges, Judges and Bishops, there is always 
in our ears the sound of the cannon of the Peninsular War 
and the menace of Napoleon. It is interesting to note how in 
1810 and 1811—the period covered in this volume extends 
from January 16th, 1810, to June, 1811—publiec interest and 
public confidence was growing in regard to our forces in the 
Peninsula and how strongly the animosity against Napoleon 
was increasing. Faringion’s urbanity seldom gives way, 
but it does in the case of Napoleon. For example, the last 
entry in the present volume is: 


“ JUNE 9.... (Lestock) Wilson I dined with. ...Mr. Lelyveldt 
was formerly Secretary to the Dutch Ambassador. He spoke of 
Buonaparte, & said, * TI had been many great & extraordinary 
men, in all of whom there had been some mixture of virtue with 
crime and vice, but Buonaparte had not a single virtue, in this 
respect He was an exception.’ ” 


Six days before he made the following entry :— 


“On our way home, after tea, I stopped sometime at Lyson’s 
Chambers in the Temple, where we read the Gazette acct, of the 
Sanguinary Battle at Albuera in Spain between the Allied Army of 


British, Portuguese & Spaniards, commanded by General Beres- 
ford with the French army commanded by Marshal Soult, in which 
the former were victorious. ... Lawrence sd. He dined lately 
in company with Sir Sidney Smith & Lord Burghersh. The latter, 
who had served in the army in Spain & Portugal, was of opinion 
that Buonaparte would give up His attempt on those countries 
shd. He suffer a few more defeats; Sir Sidney Smith, on the con- 
trary, thought that Buonaparte would never give it up, but, at last 
with an overwhelming force wd. sweep everything before Him... .” 
The Diary in many ways shows how little English life, public 
and domestic, has changed. But there is one notable excep- 
tion—that is duelling. ‘Though the duel was always an 
exotic in England, the number of duels fought in London 
during the first thirty years of the last century was very 
large. Quite a number are recorded by Farington, but 
usually without any special comment. Here is an account of 
a futile attempt at reciprocal homicide recorded in regard to 
a close friend of Farington, Lord de Dunstanville. The 
other ** party ” was Sir Christopher Hawkins :— 

**On the morning appointed for the meeting Lord D. rose at six 
o’Clock, which surprised Lady D. who said to Him that there must be 
something very particular to cause His rising so early. ... Lord D. 
went to a place appointed & found Sir Edward Buller & with 
Him, in a Chaise, proceed(ed) to meet Sir Christopher. Two Shots 
were fired by each. ‘The first Ball fired by Sir Christopher touched 
the Hair of Lord de Dunstanville. After the two shots had been 
fired the Seconds interfered, and would not allow the matter to go 
farther ... The morning before that on which the Duel was 
fought, Lane called upon Lord D., but did not see Him. His Lord- 
ship afterwards told Him that He was then employed in adding 
Codicils to His Will & in settling His affairs...” 

As proof of what an encyclopaedia of odd things is Faring- 
ton’s journal I will give a quotation from the 1810 portion of 
the book :— 

“June 1.... Admiral (Charles) Boyles told me that while He 
commanded the Wi w Castle, in passing through the Darda- 





nelles with 4 other Men of War, where the passage is not more than 
a quarter of a mile wide, several shot were fired upon them from 
pieces of Ordnance of a prodigious Caliber. One of these shot hit 
the Windsor Castle, & lodged in the Main-mast. It was a piece 
of Granite, made round & smooth & was 800 pounds in weight... 


I shewed Him Wm. Daniell’s etchings from Dance’s Heads & pro- 
posed to him to sit to Dance which He agreed to.” 

We do not get the exact date as to when the ‘ Windsor 
Castle’ was hit; but anyone who wishes to know what a 
granite cannon ball is like cannot do better than pay a visit 
to the Gardens of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, where he 
may see several examples of these projectiles. I well re- 
member as a boy an old cousin who was an Admiral, who had 
seen a good deal of service in the Levant, telling me that the 
Turks in Greece and the Islands, and in and around Con- 
stantinople, were in the habit of firing the heads of Greek 
statues from their guns, and that they made excellent pro. 
jectiles. When the supply of heads failed, they imitated 
them in granite. Whether the story was true, or whether the 
Admiral was “ pulling my leg” I do not know; but my 
story is at any rate supported by the very large number of 
torsos in our museums of sculpture bearing the laconic in- 
scription, ** Head missing.” 


y 
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J. St. Lore Srraciky, 
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THE COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a suggestion for a new 
competition. 


TueER:E is one thing in particular on which we should like to 
know our readers’ opinion. We have tried in the past to give 
as varied competitions as possible. One time we have set a 
“literary “ competition, demanding some exercise of creative 
talent ; another time we have set a competition which offers 
scope rather to selective or critical ability. We hope that the 
result of the present competition will allow us to gauge what 
kind of competition readers of the Spectator prefer on the whole. 
This does not mean that we intend to limit ourselves to any 
one type ; obviously we must try to appeal to all interests and 
qualities of mind. But it will be very useful to know what 
the staple of our competition should be. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, August 6th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish. 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page iii or this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
tompetition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 


5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


TWNmIwyres r 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
31x new volumes of that excellent series, the New Adelphi 
Library, suitable both for the pocket and the shelf of well-loved 
books, have been issued. They are Dramatic Sequels, by St. 
John Hankin ; The Duke of Berwick and Tails with a Twist, by 
Lord A. Douglas ; The English Sonnet, by 'T. W. H. Crosland ; 
The Turn of the Screw, by Henry James ; The Three Impostors, 
by Arthur Machen ; and The Third Window, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. They are published by Mr. Secker at 38s. 6d. each, 
* * * * 

A most interesting historical memoir of the tower of the 
Qutb and the surrounding buildings has been published in the 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, by Mr. Page, 
the Superintendent of the Survey. There are some remarkably 
fine illustrations of this bold and virile architecture of the 
Slave Kings and their successors and the text is all that we 
have come to expect from these publications, scholarly yet 
interestingly written. Many of the more serious-minded 
tourists who visit the fascinating sites of ancient Delhi would 
do well to read this monograph. 

* * * * 

A little book by Mr. J. Henry Jones, Healing by Manipula- 
tion (Watts, 2s. 6d.), written entirely for ordinary readers, 
explains very clearly the theory of ‘ Chiropractic “’—that 
the majority of diseases arise from pressure on nerves leading 
from the spine, and that the adjustment of the dorsal vertebrae 
can cure these diseases. We recommend this book largely 
because of the fourth chapter—* The Limitations of Chiro- 
practic “—which sets forth what the art can and cannot 
achieve : there is no claim that this new method of treatment 
is a “ cure-all.’ We are treading on dangerous ground in 
recommending a book by a ** quack,” but we do recommend it 
emphatically for its sanity. Chiropractors have trebled their 
numbers in a very few years, and are now legally recognized 
in the United States. 

* * * * 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has issued 
its thirty-fifth Annual Report. Not only the English country- 
side but the surface of our adjacent seas is changing with 
the oil of Diesel engines and exhaust gases of motor-cars. 
Many factors are contributing to a change in the habits of 
our birds, and the Council of the Society is wide awake to 
their probable effects. Our readers will be interested in this 
latest report of a very worthy work. 

* * * * 

“A. E.” has published his Collected Poems (Macmilian, 

10s. 6d.), which will be reviewed shortly. Another notable 


volume of poetry is Mrs. Mitchison’s The Laburnum Branch 
(Cape, 5s.), but we trust no reader will ever address a woman 
at a party in the terms of one of this gifted authoress’s trans- 
lations from the Greck. 

* ¥ * * 


Swinburne is master of a stately prose that marches to its 
conclusion like a {Guards’ platoon and in Vol. XI. and XII. 
of the Bonchurch edition of the Complete Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (a sumptuous edition published by Messrs. 
Heinemann in twenty volumes at 25 guineas the set) we may 
find in all the beauty of good type and ample margins essays 
which will surely live, such as that on Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. 

+ * » * 

We know next to nothing about the Chariot of Basil 
Valentine, the Spagyric Art, the Grand Magisterium, the 
Chain of Hermes, the Myth of Flamel, and so on, but we could 
Jearn all about these strange subjects and many others by 
reading The Secret Tradition in Alchemy by Dr. A. E. Waite 
(Kegan Paul. 15s.). Dr. Waite is an expert guide to the 
alchemists and can be recommended to those interested in 
such people and such subjects. 

* * * * 


The title of Messrs. Dent's In Jacob Behmen’s School reviewed 
in our last issue is as now given. In the same issue William 
Penn's delicious Fruits of Solitude (issued by Constable at 
3s. 6d. with a preface by Sir Edmund Gosse) became by a 
strange slip the Fruits of Scotland ! That keen and kind old 
Quaker wriies very beautifully of the union of friends and 
of love beyond the world. “ Death cannot kill what never 
dies. Death is but crossing the world, as friends do the 
seas: they live in one another still. For they must needs be 
present that love and live in that which is Omnipresent.” 


* * * * 


We have received an advance copy of the Poppy Day Report 
for 1925, issued by a department of Lord Haig’s British Legion 
Appeal Fund. The Poppy factory employs 190 almost totally 
disabled war veterans, and is, of course, an institution which 
deserves and receives enthusiastic support from the public. 
Wreaths can now be placed on War graves in France and 
Belgium for the small fee of 2s. 6d., under arrangements made 
from 26 Eecleston Square, 5.W. 1. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


LireRATURE.—-Venus and Anchises and other Poems. By 

Phineas Fletcher. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Literary Landmarks of Devon and Cornwall. 

By R. Thurston Hopkins. (Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d.) — - 

A Call to Order. By Jean Cocteau. Translated by R. H. 

Myers. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) Opinions. By 
Claude Wasburn (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

History AND BioGraruy.—Thirty Years of Modern History. 
By W. Kay Wallace. {Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
A History of Europe. By ¥. Schevill. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

The Arts in Early England. Vol. 1. By Baldwin 
Brown. (Murray. 21s.) Rajjles, 1781-1826. By R. 
Coupland. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) Work and 
Life of Selon. By Kathleen Freeman. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s.) 

TravEL.— Malay Land. By R. J. H. Sidney. (Cecil Palmer. 
15s.)——-Letlers from the Gold Coast. By H. H. Princess 
Marie Louise. (Methuen. 16s.) Over the Sea to Skye or 
Ramblings in an Elfin Isle. By A. A. MacGregor. (Cham- 
bers. 7s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS.—London Stories. By John O’London. 
(Newnes. 2s.) -A Dog Book. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) ‘ 

Novets.—Couniry People. By Ruth Suckow. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Professor on Paws. By A. B. Cox. (Collins. 


7s. 6d.)\——The Avenger. By Edgar Wallace. (John 
Long. 7s. 6d.) Billy Padley’s Wife. By Norman 


Venner, (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


Wednesday, July 28th, at 5 p.m. Miss Ruth Draper will give a 
Farewell Performance of her original Character Sketches in aid of 
King Edward's Hospital Fund, at the Ambassadors’ Theatre 
Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary, King Edward's Hospital 
Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4, : 
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RELATIVITY 


Readable Relativity. By Clement V. Durell. (Bell and Sons. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
The Origin, Nature and Influence of Relativity. 


David Birkhoff. (Macmillan end Co. 6d. net.) 


By Cleorge 
ts, 
ScIENCE never seems more worthy of admiration than when 
it suddenly gives a new shock to lethargic minds and shows 
again that the universe is not so easy to understand, not 
even so easy to describe, as we are apt to imagine. It 
unfortunately, that seek their 
A scientific concept becomes a word; the 
refer to a 


happens, our minds soon 
repose again. 
word becomes a commonplace ; 
problem we think have solved Something of this 
sort over Newton's theory gravitation. Most 
people, when once they had accommodated themselves to 
the new word, felt that they knew something more than 
anyone had known They could say that a stone 
falls through gravitation; and, though they really meant 
no more than that a stone falls because things fall, they 
imagined that they had given a perfectly good explanation 
of the whole Similarly it has often been pointed 
out that the theory of Evolution by Natural Selection, in 
jts commonest expression —“ the survival the fittest ~ 

adds nothing at all to our comprehension. The 
if it is analysed, means only * the survival of the survivors.” 
The fittest for what? Obviously, the fittest for survival. 
But this carries us no further towards an understanding of 
We know nothing new of the causes of trans- 
We have only averred that at moment 
which is to say that 


because we can 
it. 


we 
came 


before. 


process. 


of 
phrase, 


principles. 
formation. each 
the world is the only possible world ; 
at each moment the world is the only actual world at that 
moment: which is to say nothing at all. Of interaction 
of events, of process in the world, of causation, of reason, 
of purpose, of anything intelligible, we are as ignorant as 
ever. But the slogan has made a great number of people 
content to be ignorant ; indeed, it has made them offensively 
proud of their ignorance. 

If only we could come to a conception of the world with 
heads unencumbered if we could place 
ourselves anew before our problems each time we considered 
them, the process of learning would be by no means so 
difficult or painful. But, as it up barriers of 
pretended knowledge that have to be knocked down with 
some violence when they prove ineflicient. Anyone during 
the past century who could treat the Newtonian physics as 
iseful in results, yet refuse to accept them as_ necessarily 
true in fact, would have been thought log-headed or obstinate. 
Anyone who opposed to the theory of a universally spread, 
timelessly propagated gravitation in theory of 
movement through vortical stresses (and such heroes existed) 
His theory would not as com- 
conceptual 


by dead words, 


is, we build 


Ss] yace a 


was automatically a erank. 
fit the facts, and its a priori 
possibility was no recommendation. Another instance may 


pletely known 
be given, which may seem to some degree a vindication of 
Newton. His own theory of light was that it was corpus- 
muar. The theory had given way by the end last 
rentury to the undulatory theory, and it was regarded as 
ultimately fixed that light consisted of waves in the ether, 
was in no sense composed of quanta, or packets of energy. 
It becomes necessary, now, to reintroduce the corpuscular 
within limitations. The good solid ground 
f prejudice is assaulted. We find ourselves in a very mobile 
world, demanding the utmost adaptability of mind if we are 
to gain any clear sight of it at all. And it will be a long 
time still before it obvious that all @ priori con- 
ceptions which are rigorously consistent are true in their 
own territory. If the time arrives when this is an established 
and common-sense point of view, we shall be very near 
to having a rational and thorough scheme of the sciences. 
We shall then possess the morphology, or 
scientific truths. 

Meanwhile it is not much to anyone’s discredit if he finds 
Einstein's theory of relativity incomprehensible. Most 
expositions are quite muddled. Einstein himself is not 
above making blunders in logic and illustrating his thesis 
wrongly. And a source of difliculty rises through the fact 
that illust=itions, on the whole, must be made by means of, 
and across, the ordinary Euclidean preconceptions. We are 
told from the beginning that the true substrate of the world 


of 


theory certain 


becomes 


relativity, of 


is a space-time continuum, that to separate space and time 


brings error into our minds... A horde of complications 
ensues. One of the chief of them, for logical thought, is 
this: we are told that the velocity of light is constant ; 


what is velocity in a space-time continuum’? By all 
ordinary thinking, velocity is a relation between space and 


time ; what mysterious thing is this uncompounded velocity ? 
Whatever the constant velocity of light in Kinstein’s theory 
of relativity may be, we are obviously mistaken if we regard 
it primarily and expressly as 186,000 miles per second. 

The same difficulty recurs in the smallest details : 
are obviously always doing what the strictest theory of 
relativity would forbid us to do. Mr. Clement V. Durell’s 
exposition, very gaily and clearly written, is perpetually 
engaged in making things quite clear by pleasant little 
Kuclidean diagrams, and then turning round suddenly and 


we 


introducing the necessary correction. The same _ trouble 
was apparent in non-Kuclidean geometries. Our diagrams 
gave us triangles which were plainly not triangles at all, 


and parallel straight lines which were obviously destined to 
meet half an inch off the maigin of the page. Or if we had 
a triangle which looked like a triangle, it had to be scrapped 
sooner or later. Diagrammatic thinking became impossible, 
and yet diagrams were needed to give us the starting-point 
for thought. Mr. Durell, however, has done his task very 
well. His book is not logically water-tight, but it gives a 
good deal of the gist and implications of the Einstein theory 
without any severe mathematics. It helps the reader, also, 
to make sure that he is following the argtument by setting 
him comparatively simple mathematic exercises at the end 
of each chapter. 

Professor Birkhoff’s lectures are more important ; 
shows a very clear consciousness of the imperfections of 
really succeeds in clearing up 
is an 


for he 


previous expositions and he 
much of the conceptual background of the theory. It 
admirable book, a little stiffly written in phraseology, but 
easy to follow if the reader has concentration and persistence 
at his control, 





THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


have pleasure in announcing that they have 
arranged with Mr. Arthur Hogg to engrave 
a series of Old Masters in Mezzotint—namely, 
Vermeer, Gainsborough, Honthorst, and 
others—the first of which will be ** The Two 
Daughters of Gainsborough "’ by the Artist, the 
original of which is hanging in the National 
Gallery. It will be remembered that this pic- 
ture was not finished by the Artist, but it still 
remains a remarkably interesting painting. 
The second will be the famous picture by Ver- 
meer, the original of which is in Holland, 
considered by some to be the most wonderful 
light effect that has ever been produced, the 
title being ** The Pearl Earring,"’ and the third 
will be that beautiful picture by Honthorst in 
the National Gallery, ‘* Christ before Pilate.” 
The further plates will be announced shortly. 
The Publishers will have pleasure in sending a 
prospectus to those interested as soon as ready; 
the prospectus will be illustrated and will be 
sent free on application. 





S3 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 2 
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A VOICE IN THE CROWD 


The Making. Poems by George Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d.). 
The Book of Bodley Head Verse. Chosen and edited by J. B. 
Priestley, with a preface by J.C. Squire. (Bodley Head.  6s.). 
From a large number of books of verse, some grandiose epics 
in Spenserian stanza, others the intimate heartaches of 
country-bred-and-bored young ladies, two alone have scemed 
worth picking out for comment. Mr. Priestley’s collection 
is enjoyable because it contains a bunch of the choicest blooms 
from that famous garden which John Lane first began to culti- 
vate in the days of the Yellow Book. The book, as Mr. 
Squire points out in the preface —his tribute to a friend — 
is a memorial to this publisher who gave so many minor pocts 
an opportunity to be heard. I think it is most valuable 
because it reminds us how rich an imagination and how skilful 
a hand were combined in Richard Garnett, whose quality 
as a poct was overshadowed by his more spectacular feat of 
carrying the British Museum in his breast pocket. His poems 
here are moving and beautiful. We have also delightful 
Iyrics from William Watson, Alice Meynell, Ernest Dowson, 
and others. 

The other book is remarkable because it is the work of a 
poet of an alert consciousness, who has thought out his universe 
and its values by definitely accepting the philosophical seaf- 
folding offered him by Bergson. Whether one agrees or not 
with his selection of mentor, one must find him stimulating 
because he has form and is vertebrate. That is the essential 
clement so seldom found in practitioners of verse. 

Mr. Hamilton's theory expressed in the title poem “ The 
Making,” is that art and beauty are an escape from sordid 
actuality ; that they are the ereation of the mind when it 
works in a condition between pure fantasy and pure reality. 

“Yet in that border land between 
Spirit and matter, in that dubious space 
Where the sick mind threw shadows on the screen 
Of the darkling world, there, in that most forlorn 
Dwelling was Beauty born.” 

I believe that to be a dangerous heresy which can lead only 
to a distorted sense of proportion ; to end in cameo-carving, 
and other innocuous forms of esoteric aesthetics. It gives us a 
feminine type of artist, who jealously hugs the children of his 
mind to protect them from the rigour and savagery of the world. 
It leads inevitably to an uprooted sort of existence, and to : 
dread of the smell of earth. Preciosity, and art for art's 
sake, are born of this fundamental misconception, and the poet 
gradually takes that irresponsible position in human society 
which he holds to-day — that of a creature to be indulged as an 
effeminate, highly strung, sensitive plant, too fine and perhaps 
a little too silly for the commerce of the normal world. 

Mr. Hamilton seems to be aware of this impasse toward which 
his belief is leading him, for in one poem he speaks of himself 
as an “ impotent rebel,” and says 

Now Pll begin 
To work, for this dream-wandering is a sin.” 
It is certainly this that drags on his wings. Again and again 
his verse rhythms flag under the intolerable weight of this 
sterile belief. His poems frequently read as though, with all 
his aspiring sensibility, his shoulders are bowed to carth and 
he dare not face the sun. Yet even with this handicap he 
figts bravely and with beautiful gesture towards the true 
faith in a unified world, a universe (he characteristically makes 
it feminine) which after all is 
“Yet whole; for when her body cries, 
Her spirit leans and stoops to fill 
With passionate warmth and depth of light 
Each motion, mood and will : 


And whole ; for when her spirit calls, 
Her bo ly to this grace aspires, 
To lantern in a « ry stal class 


j 
Those insubstantial fires.” 

T have shown the poet as he is vulgarly pictured. This 
false view is an effect of that wrong bias in the philosophy of 
the art. The poet, both as craftsman and critic, should fight it 
tooth and nail, stamping it out both in his personal contact 
with individuals, and in the establishment of those first prin- 
ciples on which he proposes to practise the art. That endeavour 
involves his private relationships, his religion, ethics, and 


politics, and his scientific equipment. It involves his whole 


life from love of God, woman, friend, child, down to hig 
physical exercise and diet. Tt means that of all men he must 
be the most masculine; sleepless, ever-conscious, ever. 
creative, the leader of men towards the full manhood, that 
Godhead which is our final evolution from the beast. He 
is, therefore, no rebel, since he embraces all: no dreamer, 
since his every idea is immediately translated into action, 

No poet who believes other than this can ever grow like a 
tree, massive and stately, capturing starlight and bird-musie 
in its branches, and casting boughs with indifference to afford 
fire to warm the souls of men. If he timidly roots himself 
on the surface soil of life, he can become no more than a frai] 
plant of a season, exquisite and graceful ; gaining, perhaps, in 
audacious height by clinging to the trunk of some more 
rugged giant. Such, I think, is Mr. Hamilton. Sensitive, 
subtle, and with uneommon beauty and grace, he gains stature 
and seope by raising himself on the framework of his master, 
Bergson. To such a pass is poetry come nowadays, that for 
a poet thus to support himself is to be distinguished from the 
erowd of verse-writers, who use the art only as a means of 
emotional and sentimental self-indulgence. 

Mr. Hamilton thus stands out, distinet from these gentle, 
ineffectual people, whose little volumes are piled round the 
present reviewer. They merit no more than the polite courtesy 
which it is customary to give to amateurs. Certainly it would 
be disproportionately serious to eastigate them. Their essays 
give pleasure to themselves and perhaps to their friends, and 


as such are delightful, Ricuarp Cuurcn, 


THE DEDICATED LIFE 
Concerning the Inner Life. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 2s.) 


* Do you see the great facts and splendours of religion with 
the eve of an artist and lover ? ... Is your sense of wonder and 
mystery keen and deep?” These and many such questions 
come into the series of addresses, now published in book form, 
recently given by Miss Underhill to a group of clergy. “I 
feel a great dillidence in coming before you as an ordinary 
laywoman,” she says in introducing her subject, * to speak 
of such matters as these, since they are, after all, your 
peculiar and professional concern. Indeed, IT only presume 
to do so beeause T eare about these things very much, and have 
some leisure to think about them ; 
your service certain conclusions to which LT have com 

But Miss Underhill need not hesitate to tell us of the 
deepening and expansion of the spiritual sense: there may 


and so venture to put at 


be more learned Christians (although on her own subjects we 
doubt it), but there is no one writing in English better 
qualified to express in terms of everyday life the high and 
seerct conversations that the mind may hold with its Maker, 

There is something very infectious about Miss Underhill's 
style, with its deep-rooted common sense, its virile idiom, 
its wild-fires of spiritual insight and its creaturely appreciation 
of the beauty of the world. She speaks of the quality that 
“makes contagious Christians ; thal makes people catch the 
love of God from you,” and it is just this plasticity of phrase 
and directness of purpose that make her book so valuable. 
She never drops a stitch in her reasoning, yet never sews up 
her sentences in qualifications : she never starts a hare which 
she does not catch after a reasonable pursuit and cook and 
jug for the reader with some savoury herb from the garder 
of her learning. 

In her other books she hus assumed the réle of mentor— lucid, 
Jearned, apt, but stil a guide, cataloguing attributes of 
holiness or telling us what the sunrise looks like behind the 
mists on the uplands of the spiritual life where saints have 
met their God, But in these addresses she speaks, by inference 
at least, of her own experiences in the life of contemplation 
and shows us how this devotional temper unites the will, 
imagination and heart, concentrating them on one single 
aim, namely, to be ** to the Eternal Goodness what his own 
hand ts to a man, a supple and living tool.” 

* Especially, I think, these times of secret prayer should 
train the priest to live more and more intensely towards God 
in his conducting of liturgie prayer.” ‘The quickening of the 
religious sensitiveness in a congregation is conditioned by 
ihe degree of the priest’s absorption in God during the service. 
A strange thing this, but true: no sermon, no music, has 
such power as the beautiful example of prayer. * It is wonder- 
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SCOTLAND by LMS 


The West Coast Route from Euston 
The Midland Route from St. Pancras 
AKE your ticket to Scotland by the London Midland 


and Scottish Railway via Carlisle and you can travel by 
either of the two most interesting and beautiful routes to 


Scotland. Better still, you can go by one and return by the 
other. The L M Sis the only Railway affording this facility. 


The L MS is famous for comfortable travel. It has always 
carried the heaviest traffic to Scotland. Track, road-bed, 
rolling stock and control are all maintained at the highest 
level. Restaurant cars by day and sleeping cars by night 
accompany fast trains to Scotland. 


The full LMS Services to Scotland and other 
Holiday resorts are now running. Seats may 
now be reserved on the trains. 

Tourist, week-end, and 8 and 15 day Excursion 
Tickets are now available. 
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— 
fully impressive to see a soul that really loves God . . . speaking 
to Him.” 

And a priest must not only learn to meditate and pray : 
he should use his own church for his private devotions. 
Many Anglican churches have the week-day air of * a spiritual 
drawing-room in dust sheets... .” “ Surely it is part of your 
pusiness to make your church homely and lovable, and 
especially, if you can, to give it a welcoming aspect at those 
hours when the working people who are so greatly in need of 
its tranquillizing influence can inconspicuously slip in... . 
This creation of a real supernatural home, and steady practice 
of real supernatural hospitality is the first point, it seems to 
me, in which a clergyman can hardly fail to make his inner 
life directly serve his flock.” 

We cannot do more than give these brief general indications 
of Miss Underhill’s subject. It would be difficult to over- 
praise this book for it brims over with a wit and wisdom not 
always to be found in pious works, yet preserves and reports 
to us what is communicable of the vision and the feeling of one 
who has heard and seen in that Silence which the mystics 
know. The Silence is always about us if we will but still the 
earkings of our tense and distrustful minds ; Miss Underhill 
makes it real for us. Nobody was ever more practical than 
the mystics of the Church: nothing is more needed in the 
Church to-day than this spirit of .devotion, linked to an 
active life of ministry, as it was in the great Example for all 
mankind. ‘These addresses will bear reading and re-reading 
for they are the fruits of a life that is all too rare in this day 
and age. 


ANGLICANISM 


The Approach to Christianity. By E. G. Selwyn, B.D, 
(Longman’s. 12s. 6d.) 

Reservation. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) 

Essays Catholic and Critical. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 


AmonG the younger clergy, none seems more active than Mr. 
Gordon Selwyn, and it is he who had most to do with preparing 
both Essays Catholic and Critical and the book on Reserva- 
tion which gives an abstract of the Conference held at 
Farnham Castle last Octcber. Each of these books is an 
attempt to make a unity out of the work of different men, but 
neither has really reached to the effectiveness of Mr. Selwyn’'s 
own new book, The Approach to Christianity. That book, 
philosophical, theological, critical, scholarly, shows the force 
and carefulness of Mr. Selwyn’s mind, and it is his aim to give 
a view of Christianity that, being modern, thoughtful and vet 
orthodox, will duly balance the religious and the traditional 
and the results of recent study. This, he thinks, is the 
peculiar function of the Church of England. and indeed many 
divergent types find in Anglicanism the field for their own 
development : many divergent types insist that what they 
are is just what the Church of England ought to be. What 
then does Mr. Selwyn want? His influence is certainly 
becoming powerful: as the editor of Theology he presents 
from month to month a point of view that appeals to a great 
number of clerical intellectuals. He wants to combine the 
traditional loyalty to the Church and to the old dogmas with 
a living experience of religion through rites and forms, and to 
sift and sharpen this orthodox religion by examining every- 
thing to do with it from the point of modern learning, modern 
philosophy and science. He is in fact convinced that science 
and learning, far from weakening the position of the Church, 
reveal the strength of it and endorse its claims. When he 
speaks therefore of the Reservation of the Sacrament, he 
endorses the claims of those whose religious experience finds 
in the opportunities provided by this observance an oppor- 
tunity to commune with spiritual reality more immediately. 
The old ideas, suggested by the words ** magic ” and ** fetish,” 
were after all largely ignorance, and it is an anachronism to 
accuse a Catholic Saint of idolatry because he finds God where 
most Englishmen find Ilim not. That is the temper of the 
Farnham Conference, and though, like all bodies that have 
something to conserve, the Church of England will not change 
her ways without full reflection, it is evident that the in- 
fluential and scholarly theologians who met at Farnham have 
given Reservation, at least mentally, a tolerance that would 
have been unthinkable twenty years ago. The situation is 


summed up by Canon Quick: he says that the Roman 


Catholic doctrine, which means a Presence which is real 
because it is spiritual, is, when properly understood, not 
much different from that of the Church of England. Canon 
Quick's contention that the formulas of the sixteenth century 
are an insuflicient guide to the situation in the twentieth 
underlies the thoughtful collection Mr. Selwyn has made in 
Essays Catholic and Critical. The very fact that the book is 
weakened by the number of its authors adds an intrinsic 
strength to their work. Divided for the most part between 
Oxford and Cambridge, they show that a number of thorough 
scholars are devoting their ability to the service of orthodoxy, 
and like The Approach to Christianity that the case for mod- 
ernism, which the higher critics claimed at one time to have 
established, has not, so far, availed against the combination 
of reason and philosophy with learning which the scholars 
who relish the name of * Catholic” are still able to bring 
against it. 

But, if the essays are scholarly and thorough, they are not 
written in a style which will commend them to the general reader. 
There is seldom a passage of eloquence, and for the general 
reader Mr. Force Stead’s charming essay, The Shadow of Mount 
Carmel, will, like Religio Medici, win its way when the treatises 
of the theologian are relegated to that small society which 
prefers the jargon of the specialist to the writing which has the 
perfection of an art. *‘ Beautiful words are indeed the very 
light of the mind” said a great Greek critic, and, in all fine 
writing, ** The word is one with that it tells of.’ The Bishop 
of Manchester recalled that phrase from Kmerson at Farnham, 
and it reminds us how all beauties, all realities are expressed 
by some sensible phenomenon which is not merely a symbol 
but is also actually indentified with what it signifies. That 
fact is central to all knowledge of religion and all presentments 
of it. 


TALES OF TERROR AND TRIUMPH 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. By Raphael de Nogales. 
(Seribners. 12s. 6d.) 

An Escaper’s Log. By D. Grinnell-Milne. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Turse two books are both about escaping. Captain Grinnell- 

Milne’s is wholly delightful and typically English in its reserve. 

M. de Nogales’ is very Latin, temperamental, vivid, enter- 

taining, but not entirely to be trusted as history. 

It was a somewhat strange experience for me to pick up 
Four Years beneath the Crescent and, after a search in the dusty 
attic of my Turkish memories to try to discover where I had 
met the original of the frontispiece, to find my friends and 
myself looming picturesquely into the book as prisoners-of-war, 
en route between Mosul and Aleppo. Then in a flash M. de 
Nogales’ stood out sharply as the good friend who, at the 
peril of his own life, had helped—as had also a travelling 
Afghan of noble family —a little band of Mnglishmen in great 
distress. 

M. de Nogales is a gentleman adventurer from Venezuela, 
small of stature but great of heart. le entered the service of 
the Turks in the War, only after havine been refused admission 
into the Allied Armies. At the time we met him he was 
returning from service in Iraq: previously he had taken 
part in the siege and capture of Van and the massacre 
of Armenians there, doing his best as a Christian soldier 
to moderate the fury of the Kurds and Circassians who 
had received orders to exterminate every Armenian 
male over 12 years of age. M. de Nogales spares us 
no horror of these massacres, jackals eating babies. women 
going mad, grey-beards butchered in the streets, and children 
taken to worse than death, but he is careful to exempt the 
regular Ottoman Army from such crimes, and in this | agree 


with him, not without some knowledge of the intimate life of 


the Turk, 

His book is valuable because, although it is inexact in many 
particulars, he did have opportunities to gauge the good and 
the bad that go to make up the Turkish soldier, whom he calls 
“the first gentleman and the first soldicr of the Orient.” 
There are some exceptions to this eulogy, however. What the 
author says of the treatment of Marshal von der Goltz by 
Khalil Pasha is very interesting and appears to lend colour 
to the (let us hope) quite unfounded gossip of the day. that the 
veteran Field-Marshal was poisoned. M. de Nogales asserts 
that Khalil Pasha also tried to poison him (de Nogales), but 
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we take leave to doubt this. Still, the stakes were high and 
the author was, no doubt, a troublesome assistant, with his 
knowledge of the massacres. This is a sincere. uncommon, 
inaccurate, exciting story by a man who is a born soldier, 
writer, adventurer—and gentleman. 

Escaping is always an interesting subject, for life is to a 
certain extent a series of escapes, from poverty, boredom, 
convention or the like, and it is the potential escaper in every 
man and woman of us that thrills to those more sharply 
focussed and dramatic escapes which took place from prison 
‘amps in wartime. There is a whole literature of escape books, 
of which The Road to Endor is perhaps the most famous, bu 
to my mind An Escaper’s Log is the best escape book yet 
written because it is the vividest and one of the most simply 
told. Others may have tried oftener, or had brighter schemes, 
or written more penetratingly of the psyche of the prisoner : 
none have made their story live with so much actuality and 
s0 little artifice. 

The escape from Friedberg was really extremely comic. 
Captains Grinnell-Milne and Fairweather disguised themselves 
as German oflicers, while the former's brother dressed himself 
as a civilian. The three of them constituted themselves an 
ofiicial German drainage commission. They dressed in thei? 
skilfully improvised uniforms in their rooms, covered them- 
selves with overcoats, walked to the ollice of the prison 
Commandant, which was empty at the time, pulled off their 
outer coverings and then calmly walked out of prison in the full 
glory of gold-foil epaulettes and scabbards made from biscuit 
tins, saluted by all the German sentries at the gates. 

They were recaptured that time, alas ! and many other times. 
From Zorndorf, Captain Milne took an active directing part 
in a whole escape factory. Some of the prisoners made 
compasses, others forged passports, others made disguises ; 
meanwhile a score of them were tunnelling their way out. 
A few days before escape was to be made, however, a new 
Commandant arrived at the prison and discovered the tunnel, 
thus bringing to naught the work of months. But no one 
was downhearted ; they merely tried another plan. 

In April 1918 Captain Milne was offered an exchange into 
Holland, but he was one of that small but patriotic band of 
prisoners who refused under any conditions whatsoever to 
give their parole and so renounce the hope of escape. 

Liberty means different things to differert people. To Captain 
Milne and those like him there was more liberty behind the 
Larbed wire of a prison, with hope as an inconquerable com- 
panion, than in the sluggish ease of a Dutch internment camp. 
He refused to go to Holland, but was sent with other prisoners 
to Aachen, and from there he at last succeeded in winning 
that freedom for which he had worked so hard and risked so 
much, ‘This is a fine story, every word of which rings true. 


F. Y.-B. 


THE WORK OF ERNEST NEWTON 

The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. With a critical appreciation 

by W. G. Newton, M.C., F.R.I.B.A. (Architectural Press. 

£3 3s.) 
Tur active career of Ernest Newton covered forty-three 
years, and his work was always typical of the best that was 
being done in any one of them. It was intensely English 
and domestic, and it reflected exactly the changing fashions 
of the best architectural thought of his day. He entered 
Norman Shaw's oflice in 1873, and before he left it the Gothie 
revival, in the sense that its protagonists wished that expression 
to have, was dead. It was no longer felt necessary that every 
building should be a more or less close imitation of the archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and that 
anything else was both un-English and, worse, unchristian. 
The Prince Consort, a man of rare intelligence, never fell 
under the revivalists’ spell, but then he was not particularly 
English. But although by 1880 the revival was at its last 
gasp, the speculative builder, always behind the times, running 
up his—to quote from Mr. W. Newton’s preface—* rows of 
hard houses with stone bow windows decorated with ivy 
foliage capitals. . . . We are all familiar with the vernacular 


suburban house of the period, its walls of yellow brick diver- 
sified with bands of red; 
plate-glass ; 
its roof ridge jagged with cresting against the sky.” 


its pointed windows filled with 
its purple slates with trimmings of mauve ; 
The 


aie 


advance on this sort of thing that Ernest Newton's work 
showed is indeed prodigious. He and the best of his eon. 
temporaries built solidly with much feeling for good brickwork 
and texture and, though they were still afraid of anything 
definitely classical in tendency, gradually Queen Annish 
cornices began to creep in. The interiors, however, remained 
* artful and crafty.” It is interesting to a student of archj- 
tectural history to watch in these pages the gradual tightening 
up of Newton’s manner. In the ‘nineties a contemporary 
critic complained of a tendency to overdo ‘a wholesome 
plainness.” The houses of this date look anything but plain 
to us now, but in three great houses, at Burgh Heath, Kings. 
wood and Goring respectively, dating from just before the 
War, Newton is as severe and symmetrical as anyone could 
wish. These houses and the architect’s last work, the Hall 
at Uppingham school, are typical of English architecture 
of the last fifteen years at its very best, just as his Norman 
Shaw cum William Morris manner of the ‘eighties exactly 
satisfied the best minds of that generation. Who can tell 
which our great-grandchildren will prefer ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


CATHOLIC REUNION. 
and Co. Is. 6d.) 
Lorp Hatirax has issued a pamphlet containing an address 
on Reunion which is marked by his deep piety and knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history. We, like everybody else, respect 
these qualities and his long experience, but his point of view 
is not one from which we can sympathetically follow his 
arguinents. With the address is printed a moving account 
of his visits to Cardinal Mercier’s bedside and funeral. This 
is of interest to all. The British generally had known 
nothing of the late Cardinal, but when the gloom of 1914 
was suddenly illuminated by his Christmas Pastoral Letter, 
Europe realized that here was a man who combined the qualities 
of a humble and saintly priest with those of a true Prince of 

the Church, a spiritual leader of men, 


By Viscount Halifax. (Mowbray 


THE SiX SENSES FOR SCOUTS. By J. T. Gorman. 
(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 2s.) 


Turis is an admirable little book of instruction designed to 
show how the senses may be sharpened by intelligent practice. 
The “ sixth sense ” is common sense. 


FICTION 


THE HOUSE IN CHARLTON CRESCENT. By Annie 
Haynes. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is little to say 
about this novel except that it is a good and startling murder 
story, and that the solution is kept very well concealed. 
There is rather more character-drawing than in average tales 
of the kind. The old butler, Soames, is well portrayed ; and 
we are brought into a gruesome and hysterical atmosphere. 


THE GREEN MACHINE. By F. A. Ridley. (Noel 
Douglas. 7s. 6d. net.)—The great scientist and explorer, 
Jinks, travels to Mars on an unspecified kind of machine—at 
any rate, there are not details enough for anyone to hope to 
repeat the journey ; and there he finds that evolution has 
gone on much as it did on earth. One vast difference, how- 
ever, is that the lords of creation on Mars are a giant species 
of ants. They have great intellectual powers—it seems that 
we ourselves are babies in comparison— but individually they 
have no initiative : indeed, there is no trace of individualism 
anywhere ; they have not even a word for “I.’ Their 
government, therefore, is rigorously and ruthlessly socialistic ; 
the ant-men never think of objecting to the elimination of the 
unfit, or to the sacrifice of their own lives for the community. 
Jinks they regard as one of the lower animals, with a slight 
glimmering of reason: and are so disgusted with his misuse 
of that reason that they decide he should be put out of the 
way. There is great verve and imagination in the story ; but 
Mr. Ridley is not wholly convincing in his science. It seems 
strange, for example, that Jinks should be in many ways 
better adapted for life on Mars than the inhabitants them- 
selves. Owing to the red glare of the atmosphere, for 
instance, the eyes of the Martian animals are of no use during 
the daytime. It seems something of a blunder in the process 
of evolution that they should have developed such ineflicient 
organs. 
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DAY’S MADNESS. By the 
With Hands. (Arrowsmith. 
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" F what is a tyre made? Many people would 

3? 

. answer —‘ Rubber,” but Rubber is only one of 
the many ingredients which go to the construction of 
the modern tyre. Quite as important a constituent Is 

. COTTON -the basis of the strong and tough “casing.” 

> 

: The fine long-staple Cotton Cord used in Dunlop 





; Tyres 1 is constructed in the Dunlop Cotton Mills at 
Rochdale—the largest self-contained Cotton Mills 
in the world. Upntiring care in selection of raw 






0 materials, ceaseless examination during manufacturing 
= Sean processes, constant tests for road worthiness—these 
: © are some of the vital factors ensuring the supremacy of 
r 

and reasons why you can— 


3 fi f Dunlop and he satisfied 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World. 
DUNLOP =_THE STANDARD* by Which ALE TYRES are JUDGED 
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MBER COURT 


in beautiful Surrey 


FREEHOLD HOUSES 


with roomy garage attached, standing in own grounds, 

electric light, gas, main water and drainage, every modern 
|} convenience, close to station (30 minutes from Waterloo, 
| with frequent electric train service) 


£1,000 to £3,000 | 
Houses can be erected to suit requirements. ! 
IMBER COURT ESTATE, EAST MOLESEY 


(Nearest Station: THAMES DITTON). 
‘Phone: Esher 341 OFFICE OPEN SUNDAYS | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BANK OF ROUMANIA 





The meocting of the Bank of Roumania, Ltd., was held on 
Wednesday, July 21st, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., General the Hon.Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The balance ‘silable, after making provision 
for bad debts, and income tax, amounts to £14,472 19s. 4d. The 


Board recommends the payment of a final dividend of 3s. per 


share, less income tax, and that the balance of £2,566 14s. 4d, 
be transferred to contingency account. 
The business of the Bank continues to be satisfactory. The 


working expenses, however, aro heavy, due to the relatively high 
cost of living, and the rate of exchange at which we have to 
convert our Lei profits reflects adversely on our profits in sterling. 

When inflation has once started it is difficult to arrest the 
movement. The Government of Roumania have declared their 
intention of following a policy of non-inflation, and they 
attained a considerable measure of success. 


have 


The policy of a restricted fiduciary circulation, while it assists 
to steady the exchange, has caused a stringency of money. The 
scarcity both of cash and banking credits has continued during 
the year 1925, and commercial transactions have been restricted. 

The unusually limited export of grain last autumn had a 
pronounced offect on business, and instead of great activity such 

usual in the autumn, general stagnation was experienced. 
This, of course, has had its effect on the Bank’s earning. However, 
we confidently look forward this year to better business 


as 1s 


With the conclusion of the agreements for the consolidation of 


War Debts between Great Britain, the United States of America 
and Roumania at the end of last vear, Roumania hes now cor 
solidated all her public debts with the exception of the War Debt 
| to France. 
As regards her Wer Debts to Great Britain, Roumania has 
agreed to pay off yearly instalments varying from £50,000 to 
£750,000, the final payment to be made in 1987 and she has 


obtained from Great Britain a remission of her debts to the exte 


of £5,000,000, representing dameges for the destruction « 
oilfields during the War. 

For the payment of interest and 1ortisation of her internal 
and external loans, a sum of 4,654 million Lei has been allocated 
in this year’s Budget. The Budget for 1926 estimates a revenu 
of 29,250 million Let and an expenditure of 24,518 miilion Lei, 
leaving a surplus of 4,731 million Lei, which will be us f 
extraordinary credits. 

The railweys, having become autonomous on January ts 
year under the new law, will have their own separate budg 
about 10,000 million Lei) which is not included in the St 
Budget. Imports into Roimsnia during 1925 « i the exp 


for the first time since 1922. 

The value of imports into Roumania from all countries amount 
to 30,098 million Lei and exports to 29,025 million Lei, 
an adverse balance of about 1,000 million Lei. 

Trade between Britain 
and in fact slight improvement. The exports fi 
Roumania to this country were valued at £2,278,000, as against 
£2,208,000 in 1924. Imports into Roumania from Creat Britain 
were valued at £3,071,000 (of which cotton represented 
£1,594,000), as against £2,851,000 in 1924. 

Taking the important industry of agriculture, the total area 
cultivated was greater than that of 1924 (29,670,000 a 
against 28,400,000), and the yield per acre of all cereals was also 


greater. t 


showing 


Roumania remains stead 


Creat and 


shows a 


goods 


res) as 


This was satisfactory so far as it went, but the exports 
of grain fell from 1,406,300 tons in 1924 to 841,590 tons in 1925. 
It is estimated that at least 1,500,000 tons of cereals are stored 
in Roumania awaiting exportation. The falling off in exports of 
grain may be accounted for by the drop in world prices of grain, 
the lack of efficient railway transport to the coast and the heavy 
export duties. These export duties were reduced in July last 
and further brought down in March this year, and it is anticipated 
that this latter reduction will encourage holders to sell their 
stocks. This year’s crop promises to be very good, and the winter 
weather has been distinctly favourable for the autumn sowings 
The brightest spot in Roumania’s economic tha oil 
industry, which is undoubtedly flourishing, and the production 
for 1925 was a record for Roumania, reaching 2,313,000 t 
as against the previous best production of 1,885,000 tons in 1913 


life is 


ns, 


and 1,850,000 in 1924. 
Exports of oil went up from 435,000 tons, valued at 3,366 
} million Lei, in 1924 to 783,000, worth 5,698 million Lei, in 1925 


during 


It is estimated thet nearly double this quantity will be exported 
1926. 

of 1925; 
mel Bratianu 
part of this 


A change of Gov nent hes taken pla e since the clos« 


the Liberals, who had been in power with Monsieur Ji 
Minister 1922, resigned in the early 


as Prime since 


year. The new Cebinet has as its head General Alexandr 
Averescu. 

Lord Oranmore and Browne seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


XUM 
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settles,” asked Letty Monckton on her twentieth birthday 
“what people ought to like?” ‘Those, my dear, who 
are best formed on the question at issue,” was the 
tiresome reply she elicited from her uncle, the head of the 
Monckton family, and the sad part of it was that any other 
member of the family would have answered the question in 
the same way, for the Moncktons were very conscious of their 
integrity and importance, and had practically no sense of 
This Days Madness tells the story of Letty’s 
struggle to assert her personality in the unsympathetic 
miliex in which she grew up. She inherited an artistic tem- 
perament from her mother, and when at last life became 
too diflicult at home, she hastily and half-heartedly married 
an eminent scientist, a * quack,” according to the Moncktons, 
and, frightened at her own daring, ran away to her mother’s 
family in Switzerland, only to find herseif in an even more 
uncongenial atmosphere. Letty is never quite happy, but 
she is always interesting and her story makes an enjoyable 
novel. 


THE WAR MAKER. By Alan Hillgarth. (Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
net.) Although The War Maker is not quite as entertaining 
as Mr. Alan Hillgarth’s last novel, The Princess and the Per- 
jurer, every reader who has been interested in the campaign 
of Abd-el-Krim will enjoy this account of gun-running as 
organized by two unscrupulous English adventurers in Morocco. 
The author conveys with much success the pictures of the 
hills and serub lands of Morocco, of the crowded market place 
of Tangier, and especially of the charming city of 'Tetuan, 
with its low houses gleaming on the brown hillside. The 
adventures and escapes are exciting and the villains magni- 
ficently callous and unscrupulous. 


humour. 


MARRIED LIFE. By Edith O'Shaughnessy. (The Story 
Series No. 2. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—Under the 
title of Married Life Edith O’Shaughnessy _ publishes 
an exceedingly clever selection of stories. The author's 
talent is decidedly macabre. For instance, the readers will find 
in Seeing Edward Again” a description of a deathbed which 
willimpress him both with its cynicism and its truth. There is 
nothing commonplace either in the matter or the manner of 
the telling of this and several of the other stories, 


READABLE NOVELS 


The Golden Scarecrow, by Mr. Hugh Walpole (Cassell, 
is. 6d.), is a new edition of an old favourite which must be 
mentioned simply because it is such a glorious children’s 
book. Mr. Walpole takes his readers into the seeret daydream 
lives of a few real and very individual children, and we read 
it with the delicious and exciting feeling that we are walking 
in a well-loved but high-walled and padlocked garden, where 
grow the flowers of youth and where adults only walk on 
suffrance. * * * Suaviours of Society. By Stephen McKenna. 
(Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) There are, no doubt, readers 
who will be delighted to hear that Saviours of Society is the first 
book of Mr. McKenna’s new trilogy, The Realisis, of which 
the preface gives us to understand polities will be the chief 
issue. As a matter of fact, Mr. McKenna is so obsessed with 
sex problems that he fails to produce the dry, crisp atmo- 
sphere which is necessary if politics in fiction are not to become 
tedious. The super-man, who in accordance with the fashion 
f to-day, is a Napoleonic newspaper magnate, is not a 
particularly interesting figure, and his Empire tour in its 
development does not prove to be as important as is suggested 
in the tirst few pages. * * * The Emergence of Marie. By 
A. J. Dawson. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net). ‘* The 
real secret of success,” says the author, * is to be born with 
the temperament and outlook of the Great Heart of the Man 
in the Street; and, especially, of course, of his wife and 
daughter.” The story aptly illustrates this thesis. It is not 
as amusing as Mr. Arnold Bennett's early book on the same 
theme, but to people who do not remember A Great Man, 
this volume will prove suilliciently entertaining. * * * 
What Really Happened. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.) A murder story developed on a new and ingenious 
plan, beginning with the trial and then going back to the 
real story of the crime. The result is extremely interesting. 
* * * The Great Valley. By Mary Johnston. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) This is essentially a leisurely book 
tbout Seottisi: settlers in the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 
Fhe capture of the heroine by Indians, which comes near 
the end of the book, gives some exciting chapters with a 
happy ending. * * * Marceya. By E. Tait-Reid. (Heffer 
and Sons. 6s. net.) A women's college at Cambridge with 
a Russian student. Seenes of University life are good. soll 
The Naiad and the Faun. By “ric Shepherd. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d. net.) Two very young people on an island : 
a good book for a summer afternoon in a hammock, * * * 
The Rossetti and ciher Tales. By EK. Temple Thurston. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) Short stories which will doubtless be 
of Mr. Thurston. 


—— 1 , 
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MOTORING NOTES 


TIPS FOR TOURISTS 
I aM writing this looking out of the window of a well-known 
motoring hotel. Before my eyes stands a car which is a 
silent warning to all motoring tourists. One of its back 
tyres is flat, crunched into the shingle path like the cracked 
egg of Columbus. The disconsolate owner told me that it 
was his third puncture that day. He was now waiting for a 
new tyre to be sent from a neighbouring town. 

He had committed the all-too-common mistake amongst 
new motor tourists of starting with worn tyres. The old 
motorist knows better, for probably he has graduated in the 
same university of experience. New tyres will have to be 
bought on the tour. Why not buy them to begin with, 
and use the old ones at home for short journeys? It 
detracts so much from the pleasure of a tour if hours have 
to be spent in roadside tyre-repairing. And there is another 
item. One usually starts on a tour with a certain amount 
arefully worked out estimate of what the 

Tyres are expensive articles. To have to 


of money—a 
trip will cost. 
buy one or two on the journey means that one has to write 
for money or curtail the tour. 

* * * * 

What should one take in luggage? An old friend always 
advises his lady friends to ‘“* put on twice as much as you 
think you will want and then double it.” It is not bad advice 
for those touring in an open car. Screens only keep off part 
of the cold. For all I advise a stout leather coat. There is 
nothing to equal it. The feet need no covering beyond the 
usual boots or shoes in the summer. The cold is not caught 
there. It is the chest and shoulders that need protection. 
The coat, too, should have a big collar. ‘ Back-draught ” 
is one of the most frequent causes of chill. In a saloon 
var all one needs is protection against draughts, for saloon 
ears are the draughtiest things on earth. But no one will 
ever see the real scenery in a saloon car: the roof hides so 
much. You will never enjoy the Lake District, the Highlands, 
the Peak, North Wales or anywhere where mountains exist 
in a ear which shuts off so much of your view. ‘To enjoy a 
touring holiday it should be taken in an open car. 

* * * * 

As to pace or distance, no one can lay down a definite 
rule, but for the average man or woman one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty miles a day is enough for 
pleasure. The pace must be that at which the car runs 
usually anything from twenty-five to thirty 
To rush through the country means that 
little will be seen. Where to go is a never-ending question. 
I can only here lay down a few general suggestions. I shall 
be only too pleased to reply to particular requests if enquirers 


most easily 
miles an hour. 


will give me some idea of their tastes or preferences. But 
here are a few broad, general details. Hast Anglia is very 
beautiful so far as Norfolk, the greater part of Suffolk and 
northern Essex are concerned. The roads are good and 
never hilly ; therefore it is good country for a small-powered 
ear. In the south, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex would be more 
popular if they did not suffer from familiarity due to their 
nearness to London. But the Weald offers scores of secluded 
seenes and sheltered nooks that are a joy to the city dweller. 
Hampshire and Wiltshire are frequently too bleak, and the 
Isle of Wight, although a lovely garden, is too small for a 
var. Moreover, the ferry charges by Spithead or the Solent 
are prohibitive. The whole of the West is glorious, but in 
both Devon and Cornwali you need plenty of power for hills. 

Coming north are Shakespeare-land and lovely Warwickshire, 
while I can recommend Ilerefordshire or Shropshire to those 
who seck forest scenery and good, easy roads. The Peak 
district of Derbyshire is a glory, and the drive from Buxton 
to Castleton is one never to be forgotten. But until one 
gets north of York the ugly head of industrialism is always 


poking itself into the picture. Then come the Yorkshire 


dales, ever beautiful, and the wild country that stretche; 


across the moors to Whitby and Searborough. West of 
them fies the land of the pocts. Phe Lake district, in spite 
of its perennial wetne is a place «¢ tourist ought to 
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visit. The western part of Durham and all Northumberland, 
excepting industrialized Tyneside, has a constant charm. 
In Scotland I am very fond of Galloway and all the counties 
that fringe the borders, and you can travel anywhere between 
Stirling and Strathpeffer and be sure of beauty. North and 
Central Wales provide wonderful mountain scenery. In 
Ireland the Antrim coast, the western coast of Mayo and 
Galway, the wild hills of Donegal, the sweet scenes of Wicklow, 
and the constantly changing charms of Kerry, will all give 
pleasure, but I saust warn the tourist that the Irish hotels, ; 
with a few well-known exceptions, are much below the Regd. No. 154011 
English standard. 
If readers of the Spectator send me their enquiries, I shal] a . 
be only too happy to place my quarter-of-a-century experience Better fifty years 
at their command, for it is always a joy to send my cor- | 
respondents to places I know and love. f E 
; EK. T. Brown. | Oo urope 
| than a cycle of Cathay,” 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE says Tennyson. Better a 
~ ; ; few puffs from Player’s 
N consequence of exceptional pressure on our space, we N Mixt | 
are compelled to hold over this week Mr. Kiddy’s comments = avy — ure than a 
upon finance, including the disastrous fall in the franc. hookah ”-full of indiffer- 
Our usual financial article will appear in this place next ent smoke. 
week. In the Banking and Financial Supplement, which Tia ta f 
accompanies the present number, will be found comments are 1s swoctness, a irag- 
by Mr. Kiddy and other writers upon recent Banking, rence and = smoothness 
Commercial, and Insurance developments. in Player’s Navy Mixture 
that is most enjoyable. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. . 
5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% PLAYER S 
The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years NAVY MIXTURE 
at 5 per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee securities, and 
are prepared free of charge to the lender. 
Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer, 
Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn. P. 1287 | 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIITANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


—___ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








ANZORA CREAM 
for greasy scalps will 
not soil hat linings or 
pillows, and ANZORA 
VIOLA, for dry 
scalps, containing a 
little oil of violets, 
are sold in 1/6 and 
2/6(double quantity) 
bottles by Chemists, * 
Hairdressers and 
Stores. 


IMITATIONS. « 





REFUSE ALL 





MASTERS THE HAIR. 

















Two heads with but a single thought :| 








the mouth 
se aad Haak 


An ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille is just 
what you need when your 
mouth or throat feels uncom- 
fortable. Besides having a 
soothing and mildly astringent 
effect they have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour which 
4.05 is most refreshing. These 








Packed in distinctive 
; t ming 


Pastilles leave no unpleasant 
after-taste and do not discolour 
the teeth. 


Migs y Your Chemist stocks them. 


llenburys 





tin ” Kes contain 


vet \ aia PASTILLES 
11b. 4/3 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS. 


HEIR distinctive yet modest 
designs, rich smoothness and 
unusual comfort, allied to the keen 
value offered both in price and 
service, have made them the ideal 
wear for discerning men. 
ASK YOUR OUT- LOOK FOR THE 
FITTER OR “LUVISCA” TAB 
STORES TO SHOW | VIL EVERY, GAR: 
YOU THE NEWEST | GENUINE Win . 
PATTERNS. OUT. 
If any difficulty in obtaining “ILUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND SOFT 
COLLARS, write COURTAULDS, Ltd. 
rb) 58M), 19,Aldermanbury, London, 


wil send you name of 
etailerand descriptive booklet. 











oe — 6% 


h 





BLOTTED a 
‘SCUTCHEONS 


Some Soci icty ‘ ‘Causes Célél ‘eS 
Author of “The Mayfair ,? “© Famous 
i rials uae ele, 

(il: 18/- nel) 

“Mr. Wyndham is a diligent chronicler of the sins 
and sinners of a vanished society, and few writers 
can lend more fascination and less morbidity than 
he. In its time Mayfair previded some of the most 
amazing “causes célébres” that ever thrilled 


Victorian socicty, and from the calendar of human 
frailty the author has made a selection . 
which can, at least, claim to be extraordinary. 


—IVestern Daily Press. 


SCOTLAND YARD 
ty JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


(18/- net) 





This book contains remarkable and highly interest- 
ing sidelights on the police systems in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Scotland Yard itself is 
described with a wealth of detail. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 

















5/- Fad YEAR /- 
We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provic one! pooty tin the whole Service, 
Pk - to-day Te ,be 
oh “ONE ‘iN’ ‘a M(LLIO 
We neither ask nor receive, one per ~~ ; om the State. 
YOUR 8/ WILL HELP 
(1) To reward the Crew ne are launched on service, whether 
_ or not life is sav ds 
(2) = compensate those who are injure ed in the ; 
(3) Te ae . ion the widows and orpha of those ganek may lose their lives 
he Service: 
(4) To add t ~" fle t le Motor Life-Boats, which have again and again 
saver \ whic othe i 


WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST 
OV ER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
Tae Mast ag ene . Geo TBC, e a M.A., 
onorar T asur r. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W. ‘Cc. 2. 
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“" a BE THZ WEATHER 
| FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 
shipwrecked men but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 





Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: W1tt1ams Dracon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Sis retary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 




















(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 


Deere SUITS 


Perfect-fitting Garments 
Tailored from the World’s 
Finest Woollens. 


Burberrys’ collection of 
Suitings is the most com- 
prehensive in London, 
and includes the choicest 
cloths of every make, in 
1 textures so varied as to 
provide for the needs of 
every climate. 

The cutting, fitting and 
making of Burberry Suits 
is carried out by skilled 
workmen who take pride 
in producing suits that 
always look smart, and 
retain to the end of their 
use those essential char- 
acteristics that denote the 
well-dressed man. 














Write for booklet “Suilings 
for Gentlemen” containing 


Day or Evening Suits to 
Measure in 3 to 5 Days, or 
patterns and price s of suits Ready-to-Wear. 

for every occasion 


BURBERRYS. tonpon’ sw.1 
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' CHARITY APPEALS 


PORDEIOTOONIONIENIOMIEN ION DEIN INITIO INN EM IODINE IEA HN ION OE OEE INTIS Z 

; § BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS SPECTATOR READERS ARE Wer 

OKOOKNE INVITED TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ee 
AND RELIGIOUS ORGANISATIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR BELOW. 

RIAL ACE perempemsemserne nti 








Breer VOMONOUA 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION THE Roses Bloom Again 


ee C NC E. R on the pale cheeks of women and children after . 

a holiday at our Country Home at Maldon, Fssex : 

It is a wonderful change from their homes of 3 

/ ‘ poverty in drab and dreary London streets 

Vou want to know where to turn for Will you share in giving health and hay piness p 

advice Ww io n vou come across a genuine case H O S P I T L to those who ee looking to us for much needed 
, ; ‘ties seem: ty Sete ale A rest and fresh air 


of urgent need. 
gent Please reply to WitniaM R. WHEATLEY, Hon 


= = a 7 = Tt ee ( I R E E) Superintendent 4 Ampton Strect, Gr ay’ Inn 
‘ i . . wis > sn 
and if that does not meet the need, wha Road, London, W.C. 1 





elee can be done. Obtain from the 


centre, at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall] FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. ST. GILES , CHRISTIAN 
Bridge Road, S.W.1, the list of their (Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
ridge Road, S.W. 1, the Ii . MISSION 


28 district and then you need No letters. No payments. 











never be at a loss. oh THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
1 last vw 


7,840 Cases were helps year in LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
the best way possible CANCER. 


£40.951 was raised to do it, and iat sia : OUR CURATES 


and specially staffed for 







































nothing whatever deduc ted for ¢ xpenses t etter treatment and research into the More than 7oo Curates in poor parishes ¢ 
Ii vou have anv leisure, come and lend depending on the A.C.S. for payments towards | 
21 e work A cert number of beds are provided quarterly stipends | 
. 4 for adv case who are kept com- ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY ° | 
— |  fortable and free from pain. 
- H a vee - §t Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1 
| soc IETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF | DONATIONS AND LEGACIES a amen 
LADIES IN REDUCED ¢ IRCUMST ANC ES. | | ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
UNDER ROYAL i NAGI o | ~ 
must bec kit te remem Funds ; for the Research 
We want 1 t rents SO WE | Institut for t Electrical and 
enable those wt —_-- idio- There tic Dep nts 
hoh \ | 2 3 ; 
sin a . } Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2. I h & h ld 
a a one , DITH SMALLWOOD, Hor Se. i | Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. e 1 ren S 














THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOMIE | | 


Country Holidays| 
AND ORPHANAGE (Founded in 1869 pa 
Chicient raining fot 4.000 BOYS | i Fund. 









































'ANNIVERSARY 
f | OF THE Dear Sir, 
DECLARATION OF WAR Your readers have helped 
(August 4th), us splendidly during the 
past few weeks. Already 
ee a ee ee EARL HAIG about 340 children will owe 
neds occupied. asks you to remember the many thousands their holiday to your 
FUNDS urgent necded for its Social and of appeal. 
M: vi i ade Abroad “ine | 
Pe | DISTRESSED EX-SERVICE MEN, I earnestly beg all holiday 
their Dependants, and makers to think of the | 
THE LONDON | | THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS children left in London, 
HOMOEOPATHIC) | of those who fell. and to remember that | 
HOSPITAI 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.c. 1. 
- ee tar Pas si lie ili THEIR NEED IS URGENT. £ 1 
NEEDS HELP TO CARRY ON ITS WORK WILL YOU HELP THEM ? 
20n Me Sic ,00T wh nas been success- } ‘ 
| fat $ccounptisbes’ for the be past 70, years, | oy a sent to the 
, yoy : . : { Captain W. G. WiLicox, M.B.E., EARL OF ARRAN, 
MEL? aaa —-* | Organising Secretary, 18 BUCKINGHAM ST, 
H sOocl } EARL HAIG’S BRITISH LEGION ah , 
‘ STRAND, | 
and 1 | APPEAL, | 
THE LORD ROBERTS’ | | 96 s:ccleston Square, London, $.W. 1- or to you on our behalf, 
WORKSHOPS FOR DIS- | ‘ | secures a fortnight in the 
ABLED EX-SERVICEMEN. | | ~~ country for one child. 
| 


Patrons THEIR MAJESTIES, 
THE KING AND QOULEEN. 


ea ae Your 


DIE T CU RES 


j e wor f sufferers wil have tric 


| 
me ‘ lor 


faithfully 
F. MORRIS, 
Chairman of the Fund. 





d J u“ are receives for ciet ent on | 

} PRU! ¢ hine | | 

, j | 
; } . pt | THE LADY MARGARET HOSPITAL, | 

1224 Brompteo Ruad, Loado 8.W.3. DOvDI KEN] j 
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3 BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS SPEC g 
LEG nn ano Are + 7, =artintial (CTATOR READERS ARE oa 
Be 2 INV ITED TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF ‘THE CHARIT ‘BLE premems 
# AND RELIGIOUS ORGANISATIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR BELOW. % 
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Dr. Barnardo’s H 
r. Darnharado s riomes 
. = Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 
a 
: Annual 2/6 Appeal 
aN TA MT 
HERE is nothing which revives us so 
much asa change by the seaside. Basking 
in the sunshine, drinking in the sea on 
cure is inevitable; we come back new people 
M: any worn-out mothers and young children, 
living in the slums, are in urgent need of 
this cure. A complete change, a modest ‘ 
week or fortnight by the seaside, works PLEASE wypT ’ , 
wonders in these often dreary lives. ASE peg ia Gf oy CHILD 
L LA JER. 
$5: ve: a wane —_ $1: 1 week’ f one Pee a . 
me a ediaen toed holicl: : to r ie oy oy be sai : ‘ a hie : 
night by the sea, mother with young "to scienta’ cli igh ent a 2 hax 
Gifts to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon, Chief Sec., dinners and their teas! Please help 
ing your ast ar gift to the Ha 
THE you always give to the Annual Ha wn Apr 
CHURCH ARMY £00,000 Hal-Crowns urgently needed 
Cheques payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes i Fu und 
55 Bryanston Street, LONDON, W.1. crossed, may be addressed ay ee 's Homes, 22 
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What is your action when you see a person this seat 
os - ; : “ ; oe at 
suffering from a bad affection of the i THE MARQ 
. BARCLAYS 5 Victoria 
| Skin? You instinctively shun it. And Victoria House, 1 Vi 
R >» , : Seer ry FREDERICK J] 
yet it may be Cancer or Tuberculosis of | * 
the Skin. Money is badly needed for National Society 
. fevister Benevi 
treatment of such cases and for research pas etal the 
into causes. A thousand cases are treated to — THE CO 
| iu t 1 (matt 
| at this Hospital every week is only 5s. per an t 
Donations grat 
< to th itu t advan 
GEORGE A. ARNAUDIN, Sccrefary. Hon. S - Lark 
Ranelagh R 


St. John’s Hospital for Diseases 
of the Skin, and the London 
School of Dermatology, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 2. 
Patroness ;: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. during 
THE EARI, OF CHESTERFIELD, 


K.G, 








during te: 


“WOMAN'S S 








SIXTY- ‘SIX THOUS 


Maddison Memoria! ary for Mothers x Babies 


SAND 


: THE CHILDREN’S 
AID SOCIETY 


yPpes o hildren helped by 


‘MISSION TO W OME N 


; _ fhe motherless Child fhe unmanageabie 
4) save the n The fatherless Child. Child. 
w ke neglected Child. lhe Probiem Child 
wt a 
ut rhe deserted Child. fhe Child who never 
Vhe Child in moral had a chance [ 
se Tr danger lhe Child withakink | 
t W The unloved Child ' 
“s got goa : . Che Child who lacks | 
aa t < The unlovable Child a proper home, 
_ E Each year about 4,000 Children are assisted | 
for Cancer Kelief 
at a cost of £10,000. 
ee Cie 
t \ 4 x 4 
NTESS PREBURN 
Ss z LYS $ 
nt I 
x ~ » 
AS MACY LN ss - ” 
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line. 
74% for 26; 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Series discounts : 


24% 


» for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 s 


13 York Street, C lovent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET I 


-ECTURES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





HOUSE of 


Act 


haracter required within easy distance Io AS" 





PBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 

















London, preferably in the Chilterns. Three OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic 
reception rooms, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms, | Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
garay Two or more acres of grounds. Particulars | Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, Ist 
must enclose photographs Box 1367, the Spectator, Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School. 

PELSIZE PARK Frechod house vac posses: JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
B 6 bed., 2 recpt., bath, good hall. £2,250 or near LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
offer.—Varticulars Duttons, 19 Newgate Street, E.C.1 ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
— PION SCHOOL, COLET Hy ae W. KENSING- 
Cale, Freehold residential building site for] TON, W.14. Chairman, C - Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 

sale, excellent open position. 30 ft. frontag Principal: Miss EK. BE. Wrence For information 














Loan Fun r ‘and Grant from the 






































2,900 vare ft. appr ximately Hox 1366, Spectator. | concerning Scholarships, 
gor ND OLD FARMHOUSE. South Kent. Oak- | Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 
‘ Modern Equip. entre eating ge = ie 
Bg mage Bnsag Red Wit, bathe? acres ULIA SELON, M.D., of New York, speaks every 
Barn, Garage, Freehold. Bargain, £1,600 of eF Sunday, 3 p.m. during July, Avenue Pavilion 
~s er gee “aa qn a Theatre, 101, Shaftesbury Aveum on 
so o sen w Npeetato 3 wk Stree 2 , ’ ° 
Box Ne 7 Ho, Th be tor, 13 Yor treet, W.¢ 3 “MYSTICS GOAL. 
YURREY (Tatsticld).—Furnishea Apartments, two | SU2JEeT, July 25: LOVE, MARRIAGE & DIVORCE. 
3 sitting-rooms, three bedrooms. Cooking and |i, are Welcome - Collection. 
attendance Board if desired. Indoor sentation, Classes held daily at The Rendo, 28 Denmark St., 
Company's wats b racing air Miss Smith, “ Be He | W.C.2 
ryyo Li 1 ht TRNISHI I» Artist's Villa, high ve ~ . FOUNDED 1857 ak 
| Adriatic and lovely Ragusa. Eight rooms, loggia, ENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
terraced var ‘ n: for year or other period, £100 a year . on eae 
ceknive.-hesty lady Clebnem, © Bechinahens THOROUGH COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 
7m . eon é ° 
pcm = 2 a ee = Day, Residential and Postal. For Prospectus and full 
apa ee... | particulars apply Mr. b. J. Munford, Bishops Road, 
APPOIN!I MI NTS, &c., VACANT AND | Paddington, London, W. 2 
Me peices ane 
_ SOS WANTED oe GOUTHSEA. Abbott's New ra College “Institute, 
YX PERLENCED woman requires post, household mat, | * Grove Road North, ’Phone, Portsmouth 4772. 
ore : omni yi or tg : | Commercial Aide ialist 
4 orsocial wor s wreoll, pret Box 1568, Speetator, 
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QT. IVES Grammar School, Hunts.—An_ independent 
h School run on Public School lines Fees from 


£63 p.a.—Full particulars from Head-Master. 





\VHE Grange, Matfield, Kent. 
Boys nr. Tunbridge Wells. 
prepared for Publie Schools and Royal Navy. 
made for care during Holidays of boys ire 
abroad.—Head Master: C. A. Perkin, B. 


GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 


h- 
Preparatory forthe Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon), 


\ TOLVISTON PREP, SCHOOL 
prep. for Public Schools,  ¢ 

Rev. M. 
Apsley Road, Clifton 


X IV SCHOOL, 
4 for Public Schools, Six Honours 


96 96 guine as annually.—Apply Head-M 


Preparatory Sch. for 
irounds 84 acres. Boyg 

Arrgmts, 
parents are 
. (Oxon), 











Sons Of gentiemen 
ountry, playing field 


8 aeres, Brack, Wolviston, Stockton-on-Tees, 








Preparatory 
year, 


won last 











Hindhead 











k' RZEDOWN House schoo! ‘ 
and girls, entire charge if desired. Health and good 
education earefally combined Apoly Principal 
| *™ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater A Co-educa- 
tional! School in the Lake District, Fees £81. New 
bldgs. opening Sept. Scholarshipand Entrance Exams, 
POCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
\ duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 


Boys. Fees are moderate. 





: New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 
Hill ] 











SW. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children ived 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation fo ) children 
of all ages, For particulars apply to the Secretary, 


Telephone: Streatham 4584. 
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XION OF SO aw , issue of “The ls 
SEIS (URION OS UTE AFRICA). SCTENCE :—Subjects : Mathematics, Physics, | England Homefinder,” pub. 74 Vietoria St., 5.W. 1. 
Chemistry, Zooloxy Botany, Geology, Geography, —e—e—“amoewowawesmam9apapapayxepan9W 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH, hnuinecring (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, , . . 
are Gael Mining, Oi Engineering and Retining, Brewing and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. ALDER IR H ; EA ul 
aot , , : ARTS :—Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASE i.— Climate 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senior | (serman Italian, Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, History, ( dry, bracing and sunny, A Boarding School for 
Lecturer in knglish at alary Oc £450 per annum, | \usie and Law. sith F girls on modern Public School lines. Pre — School 
rising, after a pr period of two years, by MEDICINE :—All subjects leading to Degrees and | for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
annual increments of £25 to 2600 per annum, plus the | pjpiomas in Medicine and Dentistry. = 18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
relative local allow COMMERCE: Subjects leading to Degrees in| Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle 
rk include Philology with Phonetics and | ‘O™U™*T: {ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
He ee ene eae Tptulred for the | ‘pur, Session 1926-27 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 4TH, 1926. ( A eS See See eee oe 
‘ ) i 3 udeuts, ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN received from the Colonies and foreign countri 3 wit! h 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Scien 
itions (three copies) should reach the under “ Riding, Games, Golf. aarge grounds, bracing air. 
od lat Bip . yreral hy syd — In the Medical School, courses of instruction are Excellent health record.—Address : The Princ ipal. 
tl anal a of the new sension. towards ee i to ~_- the requirements of other Universities YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX Boarding School for 
February, 1927 wer ~ eg ee nf om 4 Girls. A few vacancies for September, 1926.— 
R. B. SAAYMAN secur ticaieite ah ‘cake tukorsien _ passed Degree | Apply for illustrated prospectus.—Miss A. Melvill , 
me Xaminations of other Universities may, after one B.A.. Whineroft 
a - Registrar, year's study or rescarch, take a Master's Degree. rooms - 
May 17th, 1926 Separate Syliabeses with full information as to Lecture | UNARDARIGH, North Berwick. Boat 
Gueeteeienenren . — and Laboratory Courses ces, Regulations for Degrees for Girls. Recog. by Board of Educ 
| ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR] Diplomas, «ec. Exbibitions and Scholarships are | Exams. Head-mistress, Miss E. C.MacTa\ 
4 CRIPPLED CHILDREN ALTON, HANTS. | published as follows : 
(Surgical ‘Tuberculosis lrobationers are received at ; 1. Faculty of Science, DE NSTE ADS, sby-on — = a - oe 
the above Hospital at the of 18 years raining is for 2 Faculty of At 2) for Girls, 7 . English, Fr ‘shyt Latin, 
three years, and is valuable to t! intending to become Faculty of Medicine, Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing rhythmics, Elo- 
fully-trained Nurses, but who are too voung for general 4. Faculty of Commerce, cution. Large mixed farm attached liry, poultry work 
training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside 5. Department of Social Study, & gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce pr a I—cream 
Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well-] 6, Department of Legal Studies, butter, egys. Six qualified mistresses.—Apply Principal. 
= ited. oS lary £1 firs R. ir £20 s¢ ond year, £24 7 Scho 1 of Malting and Brewing, . 1 RASSE NDALE SCHOOL 301 rHBot RNE, 
th rd v I W bs rd ' in Ras ™ ant laundry. | and will be sent upon application to the Rewistrar. I BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Parti =e Som ses nee m to mH Intron, aT | Sanatorium. Domestic Science School in connexion., 
SONY SOI00LS AND C086 OO ee eee 
Bp eon! SUNIVERSiTY COLLEGI OOKSTEAD, CROWBOROUGH SUSSEX 
t (University of South Africa), NGOMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex Kinderg arten 1 and Hes Home School, P.N.#.U. Art, Drill Eurhythmics, 
é Preparatory School, Entire charge of Boarders | Languages, Music. Prospectus, The Misses Hooker 
om the Colonies or foreign cou “3 Little boy ema mieutigicaiinnhiitiedtiein 
Pi 2 oF MirsrvoRy received, Fully-qualified Statf Apply : The Principal, H IGHPLELD, OXHEY LANE WATFORD 
The Nomads Principal, Miss WALLIS, Priyat Residential 
———<= | School for Girls. Tel “ Watford 616 
PELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall Prepty, —— 
Appli for tl ve Chair on tl > for Public Schools and Ri. Navy Healthy ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Day and Boarding 
follov itun. on Cornish Rivicra. Especially suitable boys trom | e School. Full preparation for University Examina- 
Hl , ? P ibroad , 7—-15 Prospectus apply Head-Master. | tions. Fees moderat Climate specially suited to deli- 
SALARY - gl inpual in nen pot Bess. —— | cate or Colonial children.—Apply Head- Mistress 
PLOY p.a I EREFORD ¢ \THEDRAL SCHOOL.—A | first- - a 
ENGA 1 Ir first instar 0 batior ” trade Public School with valuable Lez aving INDOR KS Junior School, Bexhill-on-Sea A 
iw i 1 i at Scholarships. Recent scholars ip aneeninn Fees > L children’s house, home and outdoor life, combined 
ive in Grahamstown about | Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, ius sby | with teaching on modern lines. Oid world garden, large 
t le of Fel 1927. F’ball. Pi ry School attached. Boys reed. from age | grounds (7 acre=) overlooking sea Frained Lady Nu 
aT BOO, wih to eee i wards passag of seven ectus from He r, | es Vrincipal, Miss L. A. Freeman, N.P.t 
x A ne Se 08 SENEDEES y i "ELLY COLLEGE AVISTO K.—Ma nt INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 
fro Ca flown t Girahamstow! A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, L SURREY “ 
I} fs i bject to a pro } on edge of Dartmoor. Pr paration for t niver ities, Ser- Bracing ctinake ‘ Glend education 
porti ref id in the event of | viees and Pret sions. Head-Master K N. Miller, | flead-Mists Miss F. M.S Batchelor (Oxf, House Sch. 
I ‘ in 3 yours Ol assumy M.A (late H Ho aster Haileybury Colle or ican name A atten 9 A ma ES 2! ot alelais an ER onset 
tion of duty 1” ING ~ EDWARD Vi st HOOL. me ~ ST. \ ATLOCK Modern School New Buildings recently 
% EDMUNDS Publi Schcol education at | 1 ~— a Any “ed Tg My poor emigge 
. Siv ‘ iversity Ss ss pect 700 ft hove s 
Application with copies of testimonials (all in | Mode! ~ "He a Maste p _ ulars of entry, scholarships, level. He uth pent Education for Girls Th hief oi 
quadruplicate), s 1 be lodged with apps ~ sien caeemnagientsscnetiihai naas an # the School is to promote happy healthy outdoor life 
THE SECRETARY, Ollice of the High Commissioner pe EPAKATORY School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire.—Loys | and cultured personality avoiding overstrain. London 
for the Union of ith Afri lrafalgar Square, W. D repared for Sedbergh and other Public schools ver | ee Musik Art. ‘Terms Moderat Prospectus from 
\ 1 tus to Alf il M.A Heal-Master. [the Warden 
(fr whom - n fApy i bar rth ul tilar —— ——— — —_—— SE ——————————————EE > ———————— 
may b Lin A la than 19 4 1 ive | | RR EADING SCHOOL BERKSHIRE Head- y OORLAND HOUSE, Hathersage Derbvshire.— 
| y Master: G H. KEETON M.A. (late Sixth Form Mi" — arding School for Girl utis charge if 
cc - ae a phe CC Ea —————_| Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, | desir Misses Milner-Turner and Marriag 
" hie ~~ bon LDUCATLID GIRLS Special | Army, Navy, Professional, or business carcers Leaving | ———— AEA ELA ESAT, 
Vraining in retarial Method Six to twelve | Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford Fine | = RDALE Sechoo!, Farley Hail, near Oakamoor, 
mont les Residential Hostel ecommended and posts | building including Chapel, Chemical and Physical | ( ) Statt Good all-round cducation ter limited 
alter train‘ny red ther th Appointments Dopartinent | Late i Workshop, Gymnasium, Swinming Bath | bi A. of Girls in charming country residence, 650 ft. 
—Centra 3 mployment Bureau and Students’ Careers ' and Ar ry Fees from£75-281 perannum.—Particu- * above sea fevel. Principals Miss Pickard, M.A, 
Assucia tio (incorpe rated), 64 Kusseli 5q., W.C. 1. lars may be obtained from the Bursar, (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts, 
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PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, KALING, 
] NDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding 
ae, co can 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





ee HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London, 





Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 





SC" OT. HE LENS, COCK ERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. 


Entire charge if _ de sired. Principal—Miss Whecler 





YUNNY HIL L GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset 
S Boarding and Day School in healthy country Dis 
Apply Had Mist. 


ons BOURNEMOU TH COLLEGIATE 


Recog by Bad. . of | I due. Mod Terms,— 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A 


Principal : 
London, School stands in own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent. 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal, * Wentworth,” 
College Road, Bournemouth. Bournemouth Collegiate 
Schools, is, itd 





ge i. BERMAN. Shorthand, 
A Translations.—-52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 17 
PON ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Suces jal | 
&% authors should communicate with Ronakl Massey | 
if they have film rights for sale. The only Enelish | 
Agency in Los Angeles, the world centre for Moving | 
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ERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet 
ituation overlooking River Ness. Every comfort, 
Speciai boarding Terms. Apply: Manageress, 








NDON Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Ru ell 
Sq., W.C.1. Central ; room, rsp attend., 6s. 6 
44 





















Picture Production Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria | COM. Toomis » ex. bi ait i sep 
Strect, London, S.W. 1. | | ONDON. LANGHAM 1 Place, 
i] YPRWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, Prompt and careful a4 W. 1.—Since the War ‘ dornising 
Duplicating.—Weatherley, 5 The | S Tamous Hotel has heen steadily procested with, a 
<. Bitterne. Hante | notable instance of which is the exquisite aew Ball Room 
=—_ = ——————————— now available for — Dan Dinners, Wedding 
at IRC 2£- teceptions and other Socia! Functions, and a number of 
TOURS, &c. | new Bathrooms have recently been adde 
i”) OURTH WORLD TOUR. | ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
Organised and accompanied by N. 8. BISHOP, 4 British Museum, Great Ruasell Street Large 
F.R.GS jan! well-appointed Temperance lotel Bedroom, 
Leaves London November 12th Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full 
VISITING—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, | tariff on application elegrams: “ Thackeray, Lon- 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, CANADA lon rel ph 1230 
Nov. 12th.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON ere —_ ag AONE er ge 
Particulars from N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.GS \ ALLATG, a ae ange Nie yo ee og 
59 Auckland Road, London. 8.B. 19 ; ag ee Mey elm ee 
a opp. Skye Special Boarding Terms. Apply Manager. 





POURS, LAND | 


GiPECTALLY CONDUCTED 

h CRUISE. Special train visiting many interesting | 
European cities. Write for full detail loulous 
Carcassonne and The Pyrenees, 14 day 18 guinea 


M 


Lourdes, Pau, et All arrangements mad 
Write for full programme 
33 Gordon Square, London 


St. Girons, 
for independent travel 
Wayfarers Travel Agency, 
W.C. 1 





wun HURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Pub- 
lic School for Girls from 5 -12, Good Boarding 





House. Fees from £70 a year. Particulars on application. 
—Head- Mist r¢ ss, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.) 
N.W.10. 


Wt yu LESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School. 


W 417 OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 

Provost : Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton. 
Head Mistres Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon). 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180, 























PRI\ \TE Tl ITION, &c. 


YHARTRIDGE HILL, Country House on the 
( Chiltern Hills, Chesham, Bucks.—Mr. Stafford 
Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common Entrance 
to Public Schools. Holiday Tuition. 











VHILD.—Couple of noderate means, gentlefolk, 
. recently bereaved, see ek care of child, 2 to 4 years 
age, of similar parentag Reply Rundle & Hobrow, 
9 lronmonger Lane, E.C.2 





hee UTION.—Mr, Chas. Seymour trains private 
4 pupils in Public Speaking for Bar, Platform, and 
P Pulpit Write for brochure.—401, Strand, London. 
YDARENTS ABROAD, &c.—Complete charge of Child 
or two Children taken. Boy about seven pre- 
ferred. Good house and garden; moorland air.—Bell, 
Warley Vic arage, nr. Halifax, Yorks. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
4 CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., ts 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, T HRING 
& CO., 36, Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will aiso be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 

referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 

Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 

\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
‘ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION, Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, ELC. 4 























FOREIGN 


I IEPPE.—Ile Plein Air. Miss Tritton’s finishing 
and Domestic School for Girls. Staff entirely 
French. Good air, tennis, golf. 





FOR THE 7 ABL B, dc, 

| ACON Choie ice streak (boneless) 
1s. 444. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 16-12 

tb. Smoked or Paie Dried. All rau paid. Full price 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, B ! 





tristol 





hg DAVIES & CO. (Fnded. 1860), Merchants, 16 | 
4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. Finest TE A (Hone 
flower) supplied direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs. 2 


Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add ° 











‘| HOSE Loarding themselves on Hol nad | 
get list of Foods and Fruits produced within tl | 
Empire ; sent rail paid in the U.K. for cash with order. | - 
Cooked boneless Hams (about 14 Ibs.) for 33s. 6d.:]7 
Honey—Canadian, 7 Ibs. 5s. 3d N. Zealand, 7s 


Butter, Provisions, Fruits, &c., at wholesale prices 
Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bristol, Bankers: 
Lloyds. 


pu MS DIRECT 
12 Ibs. 4s., 24 Ibs. 7s 
24 Ibs. 9s. 6d. Baskets free, carriage paid, pass. | 
train. Order now with remittance. Delivery during 
August Littleton-Badsey Growers, Ltd., Blackminste1 
Vale of Evesham 
Vy Bet EMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
Ground with stones only. Cash with order 
3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong 
cartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex 


GARDENING 





Egg plums, best for preserving, 




















YVRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
/ direct from quarries, Lowest prices, Delivered 
anywhere.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hiil, E.C.4. | 





TRAINED NURSES, &c. 


ges AVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTI 
(with separate — Home) Office 39-41 
‘ Nurses for all branch 
Telephone 








Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 
of the profession sapelie . at any hour. 
Ke snsington 1500 an 1 522: 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 





\ Restful Heliday—Devon.—tiuests received in | OT 
y, 


spacious private house, large garden, high and 
fine views: 
Aug. 26th, from 52s. 6d. Also perm. winter guests 
from 423.—Box 1344 Spectator 


| 

| 

Vacanci 3 | 

| 

> BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find H | 
| 


sea, river, country ; good centre 





4 Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift. 

A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of 
L 150 Hotels ani Inns under one control from :— 
TRUST HOUSES, LID. 

Short’s Gardens, Lonion, W.C.2. 

] RIGHTON,—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre 

best part of Front. Reconstruction now com 
plete., h. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern wept . 
ments. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tel.: 


| EAUTIFUL 7 vie RE, Victoria Family 
Hotel. A.A., Weekly Tariff, £4 4s. 


| UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—260 Rooms 

facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation | 
for motorists. Heated lock-ups. Kepairshop. Dancing, 
Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet No. 60, 
from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 

















YRENCH Mr. Walter Watney has founded an 
establishment at the Chateau de Boulains, near 
Fontainbleau, open only to ex-Public School men and 
run on the best University lines; highly qualified 
resident French professors chateau life; all sports, 
Only French spoken (compulsory). Highest references 
given and required Apply Chateau de Boulains. 
Valence-en-Brie (S.-ct-M.). 
| AUSANNE.—CHAILLY.— VILLA ARIANE. 
4 Finishing school for girls. English references. 
Escort from London. Principals: Miles. GLAS. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


l EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 
4 earning; booklet free.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 








I ITERARY j{Typewriting of every description care- 
4 fully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words, Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 





YOTSWOLDS.—Collett’s Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Nrs 
Cheltenham. Luxurious, excel. cuisine. Bracing 
Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone, Cleeve Hill 9 


ies NTRY HOUSE Lovely gds and views, 
Tennis, gar. Lib. menu, cream, Terms, 34 gns 

ae Pk., Paignton. 

| he DINBU RGH.— PRIVATE HOTEL, 34 Buckingham 
Terrace. Comfortable small hotel. Breakfast from 

8s. as full board from 12s. 6d.—Apply, Managcress. 

eee THE CARLTON, THE LEAS, 
First-class PRIVATE HOT oL, on sea front. 

Refined cuisine. *Phone 290. 


























From 3 gns. 


} OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 

sion now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
3$ guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6. a | 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
Paddington 0478 (Manageress 8083), 








Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d., | f 


N ATLOCK, Sinedley the Leading Hyd 
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1853, “360 bedro 
and health 


JOR COURT, “SIDMOUTH (Privat Hotei).— 
ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; 
ficent vi ( r 1 excellent cuisine, 

ms. hasy reach sea, 
hady garden. Good 
om Summer and winter 

Write tor illustrated booklet. ‘I 189 Sidmouth, 


itive List 





Supre 


tus, M wer 














pf] zed by the 
en Ltd.— 
Georg t St., W.1. 





\ AL “HOF ‘s POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 

y, Glos Redecorated and refurnished. 
ng Cor minty Hotel. Grams. Tophole: ‘Phone, 36, 
R Af vinted, garage, 








ORTHING.— (4;wentholme En Pension, is Selden 
Rd n old Vicarage. Mrs Hubbard Welham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Vulcanite, 12 


Cash 


returne 


Silver 

guaral 

Mark 
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REAL SAVING Have your Suits, Overcoats 
Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
t tailoring staff Alterations and Repairs 
turning Write for descriptive price list, 
rments for free estimate.—London I urning 
ng Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
lect Phone: Clissold 47 





PiFICIAL Teeth Wanted (Old), 2s. each tooth on 
Vulcanite. 4s. on Silver. 6s. on Gold. 12s. 0n Plati- 

No misleading prices. Cash by return.—Carlton 
al Works Carlton, Notts Jankers Midland 


Hi whest st 





go ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. 

Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
or off r by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
dl post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
Jewellery (broken or otherwise Satisfaction 
iteed by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 694 


et Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 





PRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
BAZAARS AND FETES Liberal Diseount.— 
ukable and Waterproof “ Highart’ War in 
colourings ; quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
Sheilitowe and other Novelties.—Victoria 
inge, De Dept », 91 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


4 


athsome, hard to exterminate 
Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 





xcept by using 





edy Tins 1s. 4d., 2s, Gd., 48. 6d., post free from sole 
|} makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmore Road, Shettield, 
hemists, Boots branches, Stores. 


Larger size for 


t, lower rates 





EMATION Society. Membership: Inclusive pay 
ment of £5 5s. provides facilities at home or abroad. 
of Crematoria anJ prospectus free from Secretary, 
w Cavendish Street, W. 1, or phone Langham 416s. 





D® 


&c, 

post ¢ 
F. G 
Her 


Islan 


FAYE'S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming 
Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
Handsome case of two 4-0z. bottles, price 14s. 6d. 
and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom. 
de Faye Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Heller, 
lot Jersey. Established 50 years Price List irce. 


Goods sent Cas sh on Delivery if re« juested 





| AVE you anything to sell? Readers havi 


invit 
the m 
Classi 


inyv- 
thing to sell, or professional services to otf ire 
to the notice of 
K = 

3) 








i to bring their announcements 
any thousands of readers of the Spectato 
fied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (3' 





per insertion, and should reach the Speetator Office, 


13 ¥ 


remittance, by Tuesday of each week. 


24% 
10°, 


H AVE you met The Town Crier? 


Kensi 
intros 


wk Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 with 
Discounts 
for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 


» for 52 


A postcard to 

The Town Crier” Ltd., S., 190 Church street, 
ngton, W.8, asking for a free copy will effect the 
duction 








I AVE YOUR OWN N BOOKPLATE a own 


Artist 
fre e 


Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas it Orated, 
ic and original work from £2 2s. Seaton “as sent 
— He ory Lb. Ward, 57 Mortimer St, London, W. 1. 





H°} tO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Vool 


Lady 


R™ 


hand-made laces. 


ac 
Prest 


Farming, Price Is. 3d. Vacancies a “the 
Ra achel Byneg, High Sandhoe, Hexham 


“Lace! Presentation Convent, oughal 
Co Cork.—Beautiful lrish Needlepoint and other 
Altar-falls, Albe, Cottas, Rochetsg 


Ready for wear. Gokien, Silver, and Wedding 


nts Direct from the Lace School. 





,OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, ec. 


& 


Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 


colourings ; big profits. Customer writes “ Pottery 
was much admired and sold out before anything else.” ~ 
Rainb Pottery Co., Dept. “3S,” Lindficld, Sussex, 
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P. & 0. HOLIDAY VOYAGES 


Reduced Summer Fares 


GIBRALTAR. | MARSEILLES. | EGYPT. 
* £16 * £20 * £10 
f£il +£14 + £28 


* First Class Return. ¢ Second Class 





Return 


SUMMER IS THE TIME 


for a run by sea to Gibraltar and Marscilles. The P. & O. Co.’s 
Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,000 tons) leaves Tilbury every 
Friday; arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning and Marseilles 
Thursday morning. On Friday (occasionally Saturday) the 
homeward mail steamer leaves Marseilles for Gibraltar, Plymouth 
(Wednesday), and London (Thursday). Midland passengers can 
leave Plymouth by direct, fast express trains, and be home from 
the trip within 14 days. Glorious climatic conditions, first-class 
table fare, smartly run ships, comfortable cabins, broad pro- 
menade decks and handsomely appointed saloons ensure complete 
enjoyment. People with only a weck to spare can travel one 
way to or from Marsciiles by the P. & O. Bombay Express, and 
thus do the rownd trip in seven days. For those with more time 
Summer on the Riviera, the real French holiday season, is 
uncommonly attractive. 

\ P. & O. Picture Programme of 
Gibraltar, Marseilles and Egypt, and 
Tarifis, will be sent on application to: 
P. & oO. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (F. WH. Grosvenor, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


City Office: P. & O., 122 Leadcnhail Street, E.C. 3. 


INDIA AND CEYLON AT REDUCED FARES 


Summer 
reduced 


arrangements, 
Summer Hotel 


Manager), 





(December—February, 1926-7) 
From London to Bombay or Colombo and_ back, all sea, 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 
Overland, out and home, by P. & O. Bombay Express, via 


Marseilles, thence by sea to Bombay or Colombo and back £120. 
Che special sailing dates will admit of a month’s stay in India 
or Ceylon. For schedule of special sailings apply as above. 














To South Africa 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fares 
to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
‘ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLCOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 











aT) 


CLUB CHEESE 


BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
Of retined Havour Nbout 180 to the lb, 
AMlade only by 
CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE, 


(Kp) 














Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 





Chairmen - . 


The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
mucb as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits, The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.). 
JULY 26th, 27th and 28th. Joseph Conrad's ** LORD JIM," with 
Percy Marmont, Shiricy Mason and Noah Beery ; Eileen Percy 
end C reighten Hale in “* THE SHADOW ON THE WALL,” &c. 
JULY 29th, 30th and 3ist. LEATRICE JOY in “‘ THE WEDDING 
SONG"; Tom Ricketts, Dorothy Revier and Forrest Stanley in 
* GAY NIGHTS "'; Comedy—* On Edge," &c. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 














Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 


























YTAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 2W T 7 TR FE . <CIRICAT J 
anes aaa” Ga Ge ee ee EXHIBITIONS, &c. TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
varieties for sale. 100-page —/._ 7 rue free.—Bridger & 

Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, Le ondon, C. 2. Me FRENCH ART! STS. Exhibition of ag mo neoly —The Provost and Fe lows of 
emarkable replicas, printed in colour, of the ‘nstone invite applications for the Headmas 

r ' > , . — a . , Picasso, 3 rtiss und others of this ship o [ S. Oswak ds School, Ellesmere, Salop, vacar t I y 

Ww" Al PAX (R ad ) is a wall covering that is ditferent of "The exhibits are all for s ey at a few cuineas | the prefe rment of the Rev. T. Hex boost Woodard 

mall be ind better. It is not a distemper, | each 4d ic a rd Gallery.— He al ~. | Public School; religious teaching Catholic Salary 

ta pu Fiat Paint made with a Patented Wax | Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. W “| £600, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 

he din mw “it is ideal for the highest-class decoration and 5 house provided, rent, rate and re pairs free Applicants 

ervatoriesa. A wall decorated with Wallpax can must be graduates of a British University, not necessarily 

. was a 1 as frequently as desired. Ask your decorator. ( YVENUINE PICTURES, Exhibited R.A., Salon, &c., | in Priest’s Orders.— Apply before August 28th, with 

Kooklet post free from the Patentees and Manufacturers : W at :1,050; take £150 or part: others by same | copies only of testimonials to the Provost, Rev, A. 
Samuel Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Lristol, artists, from 50s., approval.—Lox 1370, Spectator. Talbot, Edgmond, Newport, Salop. , 
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| [Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST THE ROMANTIC 
| HISTORY OF ENGLAND | DIPLOMAT 
by 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 























LL.D., F.B.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











“ 1} | so many of our historians, Mr. Trevelyan really writes 
history. ... (t 1 1 miracle of compression, a varagon of accuracy | 
é } and—rarest frat of t is executed in ge und E: ghsh prose.” ; : 
Mr. Piet GUEDELLA in Th Daii; Vews. | (illus. 12/6 net) 
a gh w “He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Th ‘ it only rtuous— gues” 
e Edinbur Revie Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
dited by HAROLD COX and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
— sedan Msnei’ Te. 6d. net. incidental love affairs.’—Jllustrated London News. 
f wey. ~ it AW ; pos * kn ~ pg nce. “A storehouse of anecdotes and scences.”— 
CANADIAN NATIONALISM. By J. A. STEVENSON. Spectator. ‘A lively chronicle of the lives of three 
THE NATIVE, P "ROP ! 2M IN SOUTH AFRICA, great aainaeaswrned Daily Chronicle. 
THE AGRICUI 1 iL AL ‘PROBLEM By ReGtnaLtp LENNARD, — 
INDIAN AGRICt TURE By D. N. BANNERJEA. 
WILLIAM BATESON By Prof. R. C. Punnett, F.R.S, 
ELEPHANTS AND IVORY. By H. A. Bryden. 
JOUR wNALISM IN THE DAYS OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 


B FE. MANWARING 
THE At THOR OF THE “ ELEGY.” mid yous Banneroan 
THE LETTERS OF MADAME. By Dame Una Popr-HENNEssy. (Vol. VI.) 
OINAGE AND WAR DEBTS IN THE ROMAN REP BLIC, 

By HAROLD MATTINGLY. 
PIONEER DAYS IN CHINA. By J. 0. P. Brann. 1 = 11 
INDUSTRY, POLITICS AND PUBLIC OPINION, 

By Sir Ernes7y J. P. Benn. 
FAMILY ENDOWMENT By Sir Cuartes Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B, 
REC I NTI Y PUBI ASHE D BOOKS 


by 
Rist RO RAE wn ewe AN QSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


“The English | "Hatectend Review 


(Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- net) 














' Edited by G. N. CLARKE, M.A., and C. W. PREVITE ORTON, M.A, 
Royal 8vo. JULY, 1926, 7s. 6d, net. “There is something to interest everybody on every 
THE REISSUR OF NENRY I's CORONATION CHARTER page, something, moreover, which you will find 
Sty Ment kisiwen ‘een nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
! EST " » T OF CARLISLE . , , ] 
WILLIAM TE cA AND THE PARLIAMENT OF CARLISLE. we wonder how we could have done without it for 
’ THE REEVE AND THE MANOR IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY so long Sunday Times. “Pick where you will, 
By H. S. Benner } amusing anecdotes ) volitici 
THE GENERAI APSEMBLY OF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, PART II amusing anecdote and sidelights on politicians, 
a Scone actors, artists and eminent socicty people jump to 
ENGLISH PARTY ORG ANIZATION IN THE FARLY NINETEENTH the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 
CENTURY B riNnALIL ” 
\ ) t . 1 
S ex F yore , 
HUTCHINSON & Co. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., ‘Publishers ye wees 
(Lubtishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4. 























‘i nti ilies 


SAV AV AT aT a Ta dave Taya arava ATA ee] | 


The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 


Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one } 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
| 
| 





the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 


find ther -ach case close at hand, the best of thei | 

opened apage rigraerctiyy =~ gg algae | W.H.SMITH & SON 
Come to the Room of the Children STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST, W.C.2 
J. & E. BUMPUS i ae 6 2 at! ill n 


LIMITED oO o 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
sesmunsieeiaie 1223 and 1224 EASY TO 
CHOOSE 


LL hooks reviewed or adver- 
tised in “The Spectator,” 


} or in any other journal, may be 


obtained through any one of the 
1.250 Bookstalls and Bookshops of 

















MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 
LEAD. 


4d. 


EACH. 
Copying, 3d. 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

















| FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS | 
ieee US YOUR DEVELOPING 
| 































- , Por GENERAL Insist on 
Phone WALLACE HEATON Led ZSe TRY A having a 
Mayfair 5 f " B GRADE " B 
ay, 9.NEW BOND sY,, _ 129 
LONDO VENUS “* VENUS,” 
Sr vane eae _—— PENCIL 
ARGEPAY 
pEvELor! 





y* 
fost AO" 
fleterr 























and 6S ‘ 9 - ee 
ectator’ Competition 
Use Only “KODAK” Film Mad ; 
/ thle Film in the Yello: ww Carton. | JULY 24, 1926 
"KODAK" LISTS FREE. | — 
— = Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (Sce page 148,) 
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HOLIDAY LIST 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW NOVELS | ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 























From All Booksellers and Libraries é 
7s. Od. net. H WITH ‘A > 
DGRNFORD YATES , i 
erence eeeeenenes THE STOLEN MARCH -.---------------- 6 7 
“A tale of wild fancy and sparkling wit. One for the 
holiday elf, i | pebaes from all common and famtltar 
fictions 
WALLACE B. NICHOLS | The use of a reliable fan ide book doubles PRe pleasure and interest of a holi- 
SECRET MARKET | day. These well-known books are not dull, dry-as- dust compilations, but i 
SA good fs om = i pleasant travelling companions, readable from cover to cover. i 


tertaiming to us.” ning P 
i 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX TOURIST HANDBOOKS 











































trencenseccesessenees THE BLACK OWL ------------ 
‘Full of « , Be pone thle ot exciting . 
' ue oe i rdf it Lee Size to fit pocket. Cloth Binding, with mottled edges, book-marker and 
CHARMAN EDWARDS many Maps and Street Plans. 
-- DERISION BRITISH (Profusely Ulust:aied). BADDELEY’S 
se wh * Windfellow ’ ‘ ND YN anc Snvirons, 
beak of h <i. nm sedans . a ‘he comp lete i ies ‘t ) “THOROUGH ” GUIDES. 
and power of tellin a love story Stree 7 5s. Od. net. With mony Mane and Pte on the scale of 
I NORT H WALES . -- 5s, Od, net, mile 5 te inch. ‘i Contours printed in sz 
colours. 63. net. 
FRED M. WH TE. CONTINENTAL (Profuscly tilustrated). : 
: at THE ENGLISH, LAKE, DISTRICT 
intcineeaan THE RIDDLE heed THE RAM. setteeeeeee BELG LGIUM és .. 53. Od. net. (Fourteenth Edition—Reviss 
dois wet f the che j Mr HOLLAND . = .. 53s. Od. net. NORTH WALES-—Part I. Tenth i lition, 
White has never told ; ry NORWAY | . +. 3s. Gd. net. NORTH WALES—Part Li. Tenth Edition. 
hite ha ' PARIS and Environs -- $8. Od. net. SOUTH DEVON & SOU TH CORNWALL. 
ROMS and Environs.. .. 5s. Od. net Ninth Edition. 
DOROTHY . ROGERS SWITZERLAND... —s!._«5s. Od. net Other Volumes in Preparation 
prevepe eer errr THE STAND - attest Re 
“A ¥ houghtf »voking, analysis of a = 
Simei ar * om ero of POPULAR “RED” GUIDES 
manne Fiu M 
jenesasenavancencesanss BRAVE LOVE ..--.----:<-::--00--+ ; f ~ee 
“A charminaly-written, m mtertainine and admir- ' Bound in red cloth, round : With many Maps and Plans 
wok. "—IJrish Independent. H : ; : 
H corners, siz2 to fit pocket. : end numerous illustrations. 
oo THE WHEEL OF CIRCUMSTANCE..-----: 
A xceDt ly haffline mystery an ist ution Is ENGLAND ” WALES. tn Fiamborongh & District. Seaford, Newhaven, &« 
ven more clever ) unsuse j nage F olkestone, Sandgate, &c. Seaton, Lyme Regis, &e 
" . =. = F ~ al Fowey and S. Cornwall. Sheringham, Runton, &£ 
EDWIN PUGH oes Harrogate an Dinvricks | Sharmuad Perest, Noits, ke, 
anger ancl wy an Hastings, St. Lconards, &c Sidmouth and S.E. Devon 
——_ ene - Barmouth, Dolgelly, & poe rom Wall Southampton, New Forest. 
Mescesceseoseseoacss EMP TY Vy ESSELS Ser eeseneree es Barnstaple and N.W. Devon Hereford and the Wye Valley. Stratford- n-A 
“ An ; wos r Graphi | Seth, Wels, &c. Herne Bay, Whitstable, &c. Swanage etn, be, 
‘ page) Ste sadigay Fite yome yes Pct 5 athes Bettw3-¥-Coed, Snowdon, &« Hythe and District Teignmouth anil ‘SE. Devon 
inter alt . reese tho se iP ata ee saggy Bexhill ar "D. coo oe iifracombe ani N. Devon. Tenby and S. Wa ? 
prot ’ nd th humo l ys Of the the it Bideford, B eee tsle of Man. Thames, The. 
* ‘ | — 4 “mg “re ni tase Isle cf Wight. Torquay and D 
= aes csnor, . Lake District, Tle. Towyn, Aberdovey, & 
wR ee. and — riet Leamington and District. Wales, North (N. Section) 
T recen and 3 t Littieh ton, Arundel oe. S. Section 
THE BRILLIANT “AUGUST Bridpert, West Bay, & Liverpcel, Birkenhead, aa 


WINDSOR 


COMPLETE STGRIES BY 
TEMPLE THURSTON, 
E. F. BENSON, 
BARRY PAIN, W. PETT RIDGE, 
OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER, 
A. M. BURRAGE, 


authors. 


FINE 
E . 


and other well-known 


“England’s Future in the Tests ” 
By JACK HOBBS, 


and many features. 


WARD, 


other entertaining 


LOCK & CO., LIMITED, 


Bridlington ani Dist 
Brighton and Hove, 
Broads, ‘Ih 

Breadstairs an! N.I Kent. 
Bude a: \ wall. 
Budietgh Par Mare int ’ 
Buxton and the P 
Canterbury and NS E. “kK nt. 
Cardift is. Wal 
Carnarvon anil N 

Channe! Islands. 

Chichester and S.W. S ex 
Clevedon, ? read, & 
Colwyn Bay an e. 
Conway, Lezany & N. Wales 
Criccieth ani Cardigan Bay 
Cromer a Dis 

Dartmoor. 

Dartmouth and Ss. Dev 
Dawlish a S.E. Devor 

Cover, St. Margart’- Bay, &« 
Dea}, Waln «& 

Eastbourne, 5 
Exeter an 
Exmeuth ani ‘ 
Falmouth a: S. Cornwall 
Felixstewe and Dov 











AND Sons. 


London : "Printed by W. SPEatcut a 


Lip., 98 and 99 
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ter Lane, E.C. 4, and Pu 
Lou — Wile 
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4, 


Liandrinded Wells and c entral 


Wales 
Llandudno an N 
Liangolien, Corwen 


Wales. 


. Bala, & 


London and Environs (2/6 ne 


Loce and 3. Cornwall. 
Lewestoft and District. 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Lyme Regis and -_ trict 
Margate, W« &c. 
Matieck anil Di “ cl. 
Minehead, wor, &e. 

New Forest, The, Southampt 
Newquay and N. Cornwall. 
Nettingnam aid District. 
Oxford” und Listrict. 
Paignton and 5. Devon. 





Permaenmawr, Liantairle che 
Penzance and W. Cornwall. 
Plymouth and 5.W. Devon. 
Pwiiheli and Cardigan Bay 
Ramsgate’ and N.E. Kent. 
Rhyl and N. Wales. 

Ripon, Har rogate and Distric 
St. bves and W. Cornwall. 


Scarborough and District. 
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Warwick, Kenil hh, &e 
Weston-Super-Mare & Districk. 
Weymouth and District 
Whitby, Robin H Bay, &e. 


Worcestar ani D i 
Worthing and S.W. Sussex 
Wye Valley. 
Yarmouth and T! ads, 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, Deeside, &« 
Edinburgh andl Disiri 
Glasgow and The ¢ le. 
Highlands, ‘I 
Inverness end Northern High 
lanas. 
Oban and West Highlands 
IRELAND. 
Antrim ( Portrush, 
Giant's Causeway, & 
Cork, Gilengavil Bau Bay, 
Donegal! Highiands. 
Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, é 
Killarney and S.W. I and 


Londonderry a ( Donegal. 
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TOURIST, week-end, and 
8 and 15 day Excursion 
Tickets are now available 


The full LM S Services to 
Scotiand and other Holiday 
Resorts are now running. 
Seats may now be reserve 
on the trains. 


Full particulars from any 
London Midland = and 
Scottish Railway station 
or town office, or from the 
Divisional Passenger Com- 
mercial Superintendents at 
Euston Station, London, 
N.W.1, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester, or Central 
Station, Glasgow, or from 
General Superintendent, 
Derby. 


r 












The best route. The smoothest 

running. The most luxurious 

sleeping cars. The most fre- 
quent service. 


Convenient Trains 


for the Twelfth 


FROM EUSTON 
RESTAURANT Car EXPRESSES 





10.0 a.m. Edinburg 1st Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
1.30 p.m Edinburg, Glasg Perth 
SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES 
"20 p.m. “ Highland Exp Sviemore and north thereof (Speyside 
bostinn’ 
7.20 p.m “ Highland Expy O A berd and uth of Aviemore, 
9 Glasg , ‘ pat a 
1! Fdint h, Perth, 1 ¢, Aberdce n Saturdays. 
ri"45 p.m. ¢ 


FROM ST. PANCRAS 
RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 


n 1, S iberdeen, Perth 
1m Glasg 
11.45 a.m. Edinburgh, Perth, Glasgow and Gourock. 
SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES 
).15 Pmt Edinburgh, Dund. A iN tland. 
G ; ” 
7s 1 hts and *S i Sa ys excepted. 
1 torni 
€ ] ~ Saturda nly 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 


Lurnberry, Gleneagles, Di h, Strathpeffer and Inverness. 


SCOTLAND 
by 


H. G. BURGESS General Manager 


Y 
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Extract from a letter 
of a Subscriber to 
*‘*Chambers’s 
Journal”: 
“Tam reading 
the greatest 
your delightful 
in Chambers's Journal, 


with 
interest 
story 
and looking for- 
ward to its 
tion, as I wish to send 
the book to a 
friend in British 
Columbia, to whom it 
will come like a breeze 
fram his beloved 
Western Isles,” 


am 
publica- 


Scots 


os S 
A ROMANCE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

The hero who 1s a compound 
of gentleman and tramp, 
sportsman and scholar, takes a 
manly Outlook on life and alike 
in love and edventure 1s always 
brimful of Good humour. 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE, OR RAMBLINGS 
IN AN ELFIN ISLE. I!lustrated. 7/6 net. 


By Alasdaiz Aipin MacGregor. 


Author of “ Behold the Hebrides.” 
With Foreword by the Rt. Hoa. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
EDUCATING A HUSBAND. 3/6 net. 
By John L. Carter. 
A satirical story, with amusing and piquant scenes between 
vle-heartedly devoted to cach 


husband and wife, whe other, but 
t irily divided by the perversity of Fate—and Man. d 
melange of Marr Mor and Motors, 


SCOTLAND'S | HEIR! 
“ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.” 
By Winifred Duke. 


7/6 net. 


“The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they 
e all quite unforgettable.”——Hugh Walpole. 

EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME 
WORTHIES. 3/6 net. 
By Councillor Wilson M*‘Laren. 

These Reminiscences will delight lovers of Auld Reckie. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND. 7/6 net. 


By lan Gordon Lindsay. 

Beauti and with Foreword by 

Bart i 

THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU. 
By C. B. Peacock. 

Recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 

tired Lousewives! Almost too good 


fully illustrated Sir Geo. Douglas, 


2/6 net. 


Suggestions an 
uppers Thi nb of it, ye 
to be true! enin Times. 


PODSON'S GOLFING YEAR. 
By A. Campbell F atson. 


Golfers will revel in | the humour of this fantasy. 
funn iberdcen ee "TESS 


THE BUDDING CRICKETER. 
By A. C. Russell and W. N. Stevens. 


Tells young folk how to attain efficiency in the game. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lid., 
38 Soho Square, London, W.C., and Edinburgh. 


1/6 net. 
“ Excruciatingly 


1/- net. 
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smokers in pratse of Barney’s. 


An 





“appreciative adherent 


of BARNEY ’S ” adds his 


“quota of thankfulness at 
finding the Ideal smoke.” 


° appreciative 
Yet the con- 
tinued receipt of smokers’ letters, in some cases 
from men who have been trying for years to find 
the “right ” tobacco, all helps to confirm the 
claims we have put forward. 


Little may remain unsaid” by 


Barney’s, a North Country tobacco with only a 
North Country sale a few years ago, is now sold 
in every town of size throughout the country 


very largely as the result of what smokers 
themselves have said, and written, about their 
favourite. We publish gratefully, from a 


London smoker, 
fame. 


this further tribute to Barney’s 


(Original letter may be inspected at the Burean address beneath.) 
“IT am afraid that by now there remaias very little 
“left unsaid in praise of your delightful Barney's 
“ mixture, but as an appreciative adherent of four 
“years, may I add my quota of thankfulness at 
“having found, to my mind, the ideal smeke ? ” 
“On holiday four August's ago, I tried the first tin, 

“and since then, like the tramp, ‘1 have used no other.’ 
‘Nor so long as Barney's re tains its mellow, satisfying 
“ perfection, shall I wish to.” 


*“ Mellow, satisfying perfection.” Nothing we might 
say of Barney’s could excel the cameo-precision of 
this enthusiast’s own comment . . . Maybe, after 
trial, your experience will be like his! 


One of the Barney’s strengths 

will probably meet your need. All 

three are sold under the guaran- 

tee of free replacement if bought 
| out-of-condition. 


Barney's medium suits most men: 
some, craving “ body,” develop 
naturally to full-strength Punch- 
bowle. For gentler palates there 
is Parsons’ Pleasure, mild. 


® 


(full), 


ao) 1/1 the oz: three strengths 


Barney's (imedium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle 
In 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. condition-guaranteed Packings. 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on 
Also at Edinburgh. Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, 


re > 
I'yne. 
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